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Unearthing  the  story. 


Construction  of  Interstate  99  through  central 
Pennsylvania  exposed  a  massive  environmental 
problem  state  officials  had  been  keeping  under 
wraps  for  months.  Digging  deeper,  a  reporter 
at  the  (State  College)  Centre  Daily  Times 
brought  the  story  to  light. 


The  $700  million  highway  construction  project  was 
supposed  to  create  access,  Jobs  and  commercial 
development.  It  also  created  something  else:  acid 
drainage  that  threatened  to  contaminate  the  area's 
water  supply. 

During  construction,  road  crews  dug  up  the  equivalent 
of  700,000  truck  loads  of  pyrite,  or  Fool’s  Gold  - 
enough  to  fill  nearby  Penn  State's  huge  football 
stadium.  When  exposed  to  air  and  water,  pyrite  oxidizes 
and  leaches  heavy  metals  into  streams  and  wells. 
Much  of  the  rock  had  been  used  as  fill  under  other 
roads,  including  an  already-paved  section  of  1-99. 

Mike  Joseph,  a  Centre  Daily  Times  staff  writer,  broke 
the  story  in  a  special  report  that  took  the  state 
Department  of  Transportation  to  task  for  not 
discovering  the  problem  beforehand,  or  informing  the 
public  once  they  had. 

Joseph’s  report,  followed  by  numerous  other  stories 
and  editorials,  spurred  state  agencies  and  many  local 
residents  to  take  action,  and  the  multimillion-dollar 
cleanup  is  now  under  way.  And  residents  of  central 
Pennsylvania  know  that,  when  it  comes  to  looking  out 
for  their  interests,  a  Knight  Ridder  newspaper  always 
digs  deep  for  the  real  story. 
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THE  FREE  PRESS  From  desperate 

measure  to  wave  of  the  future:  Youth 
and  metro  giveaways  raise  the 
possibility  that  the  paid  newspaper 
may  be  in  trouble . 32 


A  small  paper  gains  national  attention 
with  its  very  aggressive  approach  to 
creating  an  online  “town  square.” 

But  will  other  papers  follow?  . . .  38 


DEPARTMENTS 

NEWSPEOPLE  John 


Dye  returns  to 
Green  Bay  as  exec,  editor  . 21 

EDITORIAL  Cincy  Enquirer  still  needs 
to  come  clean  on  Chiquita  . 25 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at  our 
redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  2  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 


The  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  has  had  a  horrendous  12 
months,  but  bas  emerged  with  his 
good  name  intact  and  his  newspaper 
is  making  some  gains  . 4^ 


PRESSING  ISSUES  The  inside 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 


Subscribers:  Activate  your 
account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 


SERIOUSLY,  BEWARE  THE  eiOe 

WITH  REGARD  TO  “BeWARE  OF 
the  Blog,”  in  your  February 
issue  (p.  50):  Why  should 
the  print  news  media  be  afraid  of  the 
bloggers?  The  bloggers  need  the  conven¬ 
tional  news  outlets  to  legitimize  their  own 
existence.  The  bloggers  need  to  attack  the 
media,  as  the  whole  excitement  of  the 
chase  is  essential  to  capturing  eyeballs. 

The  bloggers  need  traffic  on  their  sites 
to  generate  revenue. 

The  question  is:  Why  aren’t  the  bloggers’ 
customers  reading  the  newspapers  more? 
When  the  snowboarders  first  hit  the  ski 
industry’,  they  were  generally  shunned  but 
allowed  to  share  a  few  slopes.  The  industry 
soon  realized  the  opportunity  the  snow- 
boarder  presented  in  enlivening  a  stale 
growth  trend  with  fresh  revenue  sources. 
New  spapers  will  w  ake  up  and  recognize 
by  challenging  the  bloggers  to  participate 
with  the  same  ethical  standards  and 
engage  them  in  the  discourse,  that  their 
customers  will  end  up  buying  papers. 

RAYMOND  W.  SIELSKI 
DIRECTOR/SALES  AND  MARKETING 
Butler  Color  Preasl Butler  Eagle 
Butler,  Pa. 


IN  RESPONSE  TO  GrEG  MiTCHELL’S 
column  in  the  February  issue  of  E^P 
(p.l8):  Please  tell  Joe  Galloway  that 
I  support  his  yiew.  I  also  wonder  how' 
many  of  the  yvriters  of  “angry  e-mails”  to 
him  have  ever  seen  or  participated  in  the 
hell  of  war?  Might  want  to  ask  them. 

NORMA  TURNER 
Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

IIMETOOISENOARE 

As  A  TWO-TOUR  INFANTRY  OFFICER 
in  Vietnam,  I  applaud  Galloway’s 
article  of  disengaging  in  Iraq.  It’s 
a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but  not  as  bitter 
when  the  killed-in-action  and  wounded- 


in-action  toll  rises  to  the  thousands.  Let’s 
admit  it,  we  screwed  up.  More 
casualties  yvill  never  make  it  right. 

DICK  DONNELLY 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

EOR  GODARD  COUNTRY? 

JUST  FINISHED  READING  YOUR  COL- 

umn  about  Mr.  Galloway’s  column, 
and  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  I 
thought  your  piece  was  excellent  —  as 
was  Mr.  Galloyvay’s.  I’m  sure  you  yvill  get 
your  share  of  hate  mail.  There  are  some 
pretty  strange  people  amongst  the  mass¬ 
es;  they  wrap  themselves  in  God  and  Flag, 
and  anyone  that  raises  a  question  is  the 
enemy  as  far  as  they’re  concerned. 

HAROLD  L.  KATZ 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DEEENOING  YOUR  LITE 

1  SUPPOSE  I  SHOULDN’T  BE  SURPRISED 
that  in  this  day  of  the  likes  of  Enron 
and  WorldCom,  someone  who 
believes  in  following  tbe  law  is  called 
unethical  (“Newspaper  Broker  Plays 
Hardball,”  p.  12). 

I  will  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  article's 
headline.  Anyone  who  knoyvs  about  my 
34  years  of  newspaper  founding,  owner¬ 
ship,  publishing,  and  now  brokering 
would  agree  that  I  do  play  hardball. 

What  your  story  glossed  over  were  the 
facts  of  the  matter.  Two  media  brokerage 
firms,  one  which  has  sold  over  100  news¬ 
papers  in  California,  were  found  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  real  estate  laws  and 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usucd  reasons. 


were  ordered  to  cease  doing  business 
in  the  state  until  in  compliance. 

The  state  of  California  requires  persons 
and  companies  that  solicit  and/or  con¬ 
duct  brokerage  of  “business  opportuni¬ 
ties”  to  hold  a  state  real  estate  broker’s 
license.  (A  surprise  to  some,  but  I  didn’t 
yvrite  the  law.)  This  not  only  includes 
those  of  us  who  broker  print  media,  but 
also  those  who  broker  petroleum  refiner¬ 
ies,  food  processing  operations,  shoe 
stores,  every  kind  of  business  imaginable. 

The  real  estate  laws  were  implemented 
to  provide  protection  for  consumers, 
something  for  which  “my”  state  is  well 
knoyyTi.  Obtaining  a  license  isn’t  rocket 
science.  All  one  must  do  is  submit  the 
proper  paperyvork  and  pass  the  six-hour 
exam,  then  pay  the  fees,  perform  continu¬ 
ing  education  ...  and  obey  those  laws. 

Or,  in  the  alternative,  a  company  can 
properly  affiliate  with  a  licensed  Califor¬ 
nia  real  estate  broker.  In  that  case,  the 
licensed  California  real  estate  broker 
must  conduct  all  brokerage  activities, 
not  just  act  as  a  storefront.  Unlicensed 
persons  are  not  allowed  to  conduct  any 
defined  activities  related  to  the  brokerage 
of  the  business. 

Anyone  who  considers  those  laws  and 
regulations  to  be  “arcane”  certainly  misses 
the  point.  Suffice  to  say,  however,  that 
I  am  one  who  believes  in  folloyving  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  all  the  states  in 
which  I  do  business.  I  think  that’s  the 
ethical  way  things  should  be  done. 

GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
LICENSED  BROKER 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 


--  50  YEARS  AGO  -- 


I  NEWSPAPERD 
I  MARCH  5,  195.5: 

I  Singer  Nelson  Eddy,  a  press  buff 
!  who  was  once  a  cub  reporter  in 
Philadelphia,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
:  Illinois  State  Journal  plant.  When 
{  asked  what  he’d  do  when  he 


OM®  FROM  EDITOR 

retired  from  music,  Eddy  replied, 
“I’ll  probably  insert  a  situation 
wanted  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher." 

MARCH  19,  1955: 

After  47  days  of  being  unable  to 


&  PUBLISHER 

publish  due  to  a  Newspaper  Guild 
strike,  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle 
was  closed  after  Publisher  Frank 
D.  Schroth  declared  he  was  wash¬ 
ing  his  hands  of  it.  He  blamed  the 
paper’s  demise  on  union  workers. 
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BY  BRIAN  ORLOFF 

SOME  NEWSPAPERS  COURT  YOUNG 

readers  and  writers  with  a  single 
teen-oriented  page,  but  The  Boston 
Globe  has  de\ised  T.i.P.  (Boston  Teens  in 
Print),  a  teen-produced  tab  read  by  high 
school  students  throughout  the  city. 

Launched  last  May,  T.i.P.  was  created  in 
partnership  with  WriteBoston,  a  high 
school  writing-improvement  program,  and 
The  Boston  Globe  Foundation.  More  than 
a  dozen  Boston  high  school  students  work 
with  adult  editors  to  write,  report,  and 
design  the  quarterly  publication. 

WriteBoston  staffers  help  students  hone 
their  reporting  skills.  Students  also  have 
leadership  roles  as  peer  editors  and  they 
generate  a  majority  of  T.i.P. 's  story  ideas. 
Laurys  Abreu,  15,  a  sophomore,  received  a 
lesson  in  how'  to  carefully  treat  sensitive 
topics  after  writing  about  teenage  pregnan¬ 
cy'  for  a  recent  issue.  “The  teen  mom  came 
to  me  and  started  crying  because  she  didn't 
like  [the  story],”  Abreu  said. 

But  Abreu  savs  T.i.P.  has  bcxrsted  her 
confidence  as  a  writer.  “I  know  how  to  walk 
dowTi  the  street  proud  to  say  I’m  a  teen 
reporter.”  0  _ _ 


Anschutz,  right,  last  April  in  L.A.  with  Walden  Media's  Cary  Granat  (I.)  and  actor  Henry  Winkler 

Exa  m  i  ning  A  nschutz 


has  not  given  an  interview  in  more  than 
30  years.  The  last  was  a  1974  sit-down 
with  the  Colorado  Historical  Society,  one 
of  his  many  philanthropic  causes. 

Since  then,  he  has  accumulated  what 
Forbes  estimates  to  be  some  $5.''  billion  in 
assets  and  has  kept  a  low  profile.  Anschutz 
“apparently  wants  to  put  out  newspapers, 
but  he  apparently  does  not  want  to  be 
in  them,”  says  Michael  Roberts,  media 
columnist  for  the  Denver  alternative 
weekly  Westword.  All  requests  for  inter¬ 
views  are  routinely  turned  down,  usually 
by  Anschutz  spokesman  Jim  Monaghan, 
who  claims,  “It  isn’t  his  style,”  adding, 

“We  don’t  even  have  a  photograph  of  him 
to  give  out,  and  we  don’t  have  a  bio.” 

So  when  Anschutz  began  delving  into 
the  free-newspaper  market  a  year  ago 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHY  WOULD  A  MULTIBILLION- 

aire  who  owns  a  slew  of  busi¬ 
nesses  —  from  fiber-optic 
communications  to  a  professional  hockey 
team  —  want  to  launch  a  chain  of  free 
daily  newspapers?  For  those  who  know 
Philip  Anschutz,  the  Denver-based  mogul 
who’s  been  described  as  both  the  nation’s 
“greediest  executive”  (by  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine)  and  “very,  very  generous”  (by  former 
Colorado  Gov.  Dick  Lamm),  the  answer 
is  simple:  It’s  good  business. 

But  if  you  want  Anschutz,  who  owns 
The  Examiner  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
recently  launched  Examiner  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  tell  you  why,  good  luck.  The 
64-year-old  businessman,  whom  Forbes 
rates  as  the  33rd  richest  in  the  country. 


Teen  reporter 
Laurys  Abreu 
learns  her 
lesson  at  T.i.P. 
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MCKIBBEN/President,  The  Examiner 


in  a  variety  of  areas. 

His  largest  assets  are 
Qwest  Communica¬ 
tions,  the  fiber-optic 
giant;  Regal  Cinemas,  a 
string  of  movie  theaters; 
and  Union  Pacific  rail¬ 
roads.  He  also  counts 
among  his  financial 
interests  the  Los  Angeles 
Kings  hockey  club, 
several  Major  League 
Soccer  teams,  a  stake  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Lakers, 
portions  of  several  enter¬ 
tainment  production 
companies  (he  helped 
bankroll  the  Ray  Charles 
biopic  Ray),  and  various 
sports  and  entertainment  venues  in 
Denver  and  Los  Angeles. 

Born  in  Kansas  in  1939,  Anschutz  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
went  into  business  vvith  his  oil  wildcatting 
father  in  the  early  1960s.  He  quickly 
earned  a  reputation  at  a  young  age  of 
showing  up  early  for  work  and  staying 
late  as  the  father-and-son  team  made 
their  mark  in  the  1960s  with  key  oil 
strikes,  and  later  in  the  1970s  when 
Anschutz  expanded  into  natural  gas. 

“He  is  someone  who  takes  advantage 
of  underutilized  assets,”  says  David 
Milstead,  a  finance  \vriter  for  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain 
News.  “Picking 
something  that  has  a 
greater  economical 
viability  if  it  is  used 
differentlv.”  Milstead 


with  the  purchase  of  the  San  Francisco 
daily,  curious  observers  were  left  to  pon¬ 
der  his  plan.  Add  to  that  the  Februaiy- 
launch  of  the  Washington  paper  —  which 
w  as  actually  the  transformation  of  the 
former  Journal  Newspaper  chain  of 
suburban  D.C.  dailies  —  and  it’s  obvious 
Anschutz  is  not  doing  this  as  a  hobby. 
Further  speculation  is  fueled  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  trademarked  the  Examiner 
name  in  67  other  cities. 

“We  don’t  have  any  pins  on  a  map,  but 
we  are  out  seeking  opportunities,”  says 
Ryan  McKibben,  president  and  CEO 
of  Clarity  Media  Group,  the  Anschutz 
company  formed  to  run  the  newspapers. 

“I  think  our  business 
plan  is  pretty  transpar- 
ent.”  McKibben  declines 
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threatened  by  jatlast? 
federal  cut8_ 
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Anschutz  has  trademarked  the  Examiner  name  in  67  cities,  in 
addition  to  his  papers  in  San  Francisco  and  Washington,  D.C. 


points  to  Anschutz’s  decision  years  ago 
to  lay  fiber-optic  cable  along  miles  of 
right-of-way  next  to  his  railroad  tracks 
for  a  venture  that  eventually  became 
Qwest.  His  Regal  Cinemas,  meanwhile, 
often  rents  out  its  theaters  during  the 
day  for  business  meetings. 

The  fact  that  both  Examiner  papers 
Anschutz  bought  have  their  own  printing 
presses  leads  Milstead  to  believe  he  may 
be  eyeing  them  for  use  in  other  printing 
ventures. 

Still,  Anschutz’s  record  of  using  his 
money  and  power  to  promote  conservative 
and  family  values  beliefs  indicates  he  may 
be  seeking  an  outlet  in 
the  press  to  further  his 
opinions.  In  the  past,  he 
has  donated  money  to 
pro-family  groups  such 
as  Colorado  for  Family 
Values,  which  support- 
ed  a  controversial  1992 
state  ballot  measure 
banning  gay  marriage; 
and  Morality  in  Media, 
an  anti-obscenity  media 
watchdog  group.  He 
^so  funds  the  Founda- 
tion  for  a  Better  Life 
3r  ■  "  and  the  Random  Acts  of 
Kindness  Foundation, 
j  Anschutz  has  been 
^  a  regular  political 
M  _  JKm  contributor  to  Republi¬ 

cans,  going  as  far  back 
as  1980  when  he  gave  more  than  $12,000 
to  various  candidates  and  committees, 
including  $1,000  to  President  George 
H.W.  Bush’s  unsuccessful  election 
campaign.  He  also  has  donated  to  the 
campaigns  of  Ronald  Reagan,  Dick 


to  elaborate  on  the  group’s  future. 

McKibben’s  brother,  Scott,  who  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  The  Examiner  in 
San  Francisco,  hinted  that  more  papers 
would  come  but  also  would  not  say  when 
or  where:  “My  take  is  that  we’ll  do  more 
[free  newspapers]  where  we  find  oppor¬ 
tunities.” 

Anschutz’s  holdings  indicate  a  history 
of  pursuing  good  business  opportunities 


A  Monkish  endorsement 


not  with  scandals  and 
crimes  but  good  educa¬ 
tional  facts.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  three  New  York 
dailies  by  name,  and 
argued  that  newspapers 
are  enriching  and 
should  be  incorporated 
into  the  daily  routine. 

Readers  should  find 
them  “indispensable.” 

Priceless  words, 
but  not  quite:  a  bidder 
known  only  as  No.  944  won  the  essay 
book  for  $60,000  at  the  auction.  All  that’s 
known  of  the  bidder  is  that,  like  Monk,  he 
attended  Stuyvesant.  —  Brian  Orloff 


WHO  IMAGINED  THAT  JAZZ 
legend  Thelonious  Monk 
could  pen  a  heartfelt 
endorsement  of  newspapers,  and  that 
you  could  actually  own  it?  On  Feb.  20, 
Guernsey’ s  Auction  House  in  New  York 
auctioned  off  Monk’s  schoolboy  essay  book 
as  one  of  dozens  of  jazz  artifacts  including 
a  Benny  Goodman  clarinet.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  Monk’s  notebook,  which  he 
kept  at  Manhattan’s  Stuyvesant  High,  was 
a  three-paragraph  entry  fixim  Feb.  17, 
1933,  titled  “Everyone  Should  Read  Good 
Newspapers.” 

Monk  at  the  age  of  15,  wrote,  with  elab¬ 
orate  penmanship:  “Everyone  should  read 
good  newspapers  because  it  is  educational. 


Monk’s  notes  of 
a  different  kind 
go  up  for  auction 
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Cheney,  Bob  Dole,  Alan  Simpson,  A1 
D’Amato,  and  John  McCain,  as  well 
as  more  than  a  dozen  House  and  Senate 
races. 

Editorials  in  the  Anschutz  papers, 
meanwhile,  have  thus  far  indicated  a  con¬ 
servative  leaning.  In  recent  weeks,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  has  offered  up  edito¬ 
rials  supporting  the  Iraq  war  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush’s  State  of  the  Union  address, 
while  the  Washington  paper,  in  its  first 
week  of  publication,  supported  Bush’s 
effort  to  change  social  security,  backed 
legislation  to  force  safety  restrictions  at 
abortion  clinics,  and  warned  against  tight¬ 
ening  campaign  finance  laws. 

Editors  at  both  papers  contend  that 


Anschutz  has  played  no  part  in  choosing 
their  editorial  positions.  “His  approach 
has  been  to  leave  me  the  hell  alone,”  says 
David  Mastio,  the  Washington  Examin¬ 
ers  editorial  page  editor.  But  he  added 
that  Anschutz  did  “hire  someone,  in  me, 
who  is  generally  in  agreement  with  him.” 
In  San  Francisco,  Scott  McKibben  also 
says  no  editorial  marching  orders  have 
come  down  from  Anschutz.  “He  wanted  to 
know  how  we  handled  the  endorsement 
for  president,”  said  McKibben,  adding 
that  the  paper  ended  up  endorsing  neither 
George  W.  Bush  nor  John  Kerry. 

Mastio  recalls  his  initial  interview  with 
Anschutz,  a  90-minute  session  in  January, 
during  which  he  says  the  boss  was  “stone¬ 


faced  and  very  intense.  He  seemed  like 
he  was  trying  to  make  me  nervous,  make 
me  question  myself,”  Mastio  says.  “He 
asked  a  lot  of  questions  like  ‘Why  do  you 
want  to  do  that?’  and  ‘Why  would  that 
work?’  He  was  very  probing.” 

William  Dean  Singleton,  vice  chairman 
and  CEO  of  MediaNews  Group  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Denver  Post,  said  he  does  not 
believe  longtime  friend  Anschutz  has  any 
intention  of  using  the  newspapers  as  a 
bully  pulpit.  “He  does  have  strong  views, 
but  I  don’t  think  any  of  those  would  lead 
him  into  any  business,”  Singleton  says. 

“I’ve  asked  him  what  kind  of  strategy  he 
has  [with  the  newspapers],  but  he  hasn’t 
told  me.  I  don’t  think  he  knows  yet.”  II 


Count  on  the  Numbers  Guy 


Wall  Street  Journal  Online  columnist  studies 
the  media’s  use,  and  abuse,  of  statistics 


BY  BRIAN  ORLOFF 

Reading  a  news  story  peppered 
with  statistics  and  poll  data  can 
sometimes  make  you  feel  like  you 
should  have  stayed  awake  back  in  calculus 
class.  But  don’t  be  frazzled  if  the  flurry  of 
numbers  throws  you  off  —  that’s  where 
the  Numbers  Guy  comes  in. 

His  real  name  is  Carl  Bialik,  a  25-year- 
old  writer  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Online  who,  on  the  advice  of  its  managing 
editor  Bill  Grueskin,  launched  a  column  in 
January  to  help  readers  make  sense  of  the 
often  puzzling  math  that  appears  in  some 
news  stories.  The  column,  titled  “The 
Numbers  Guy,”  helps  readers  understand 
the  ways  in  which  numbers  are  used  — 
and  often  distorted  —  in  the  media. 

“I  used  to  be  a  tech  reporter,  and  we’d 
see  all  the  time  numbers  that  just  seemed 
kind  of  fishy,  or  their  source  was  question¬ 
able,  or  they  weren’t  explained  in  proper 
context,”  Bialik  says  of  the  column’s  incep¬ 
tion.  Bialik  studied  math  and  physics  at 
Yale  University  and  gained  journalism 
1 1  experience  working  on  the  school  paper, 
i  I  His  new  column  tackles  eveiything 

\  \  j  from  election  statistics  to  a  recent  item 
about  the  number  of  cell  phones  lost  in 
Lx)ndon  cabs.  In  one  column,  Bialik  inves¬ 
tigated  the  way  in  which  the  World 
5  I  Health  Organization  reports  death  rates 


from  Bird  Flu,  concluding  that  inflated, 
unsubstantiated  statistics  used  in  alarmist 
ways  are  more  dangerous  than  simple 
numerical  inaccuracies.  Bialik  wrote, 

“The  truth  is,  scientists  don’t  know  the 


rates  at  which  this  hypothetical  flu  ... 
could  infect  and  kill.” 

In  a  later  column,  Bialik  explored  the 
connection  between  poll  data  and  expect¬ 
ed  turnout  in  the  Iraqi  election,  explain¬ 
ing  to  readers  what  makes  a  survey 
scientific  and  reliable. 

Bialik’s  writing  is  clear  and  sharp.  His 


tone  is  instructive  —  “too  much  precision 
in  a  statistic  is  a  good  signal  to  dig  deeper 
into  the  methodology  and  the  origin,”  he 
writes  —  but  not  condescending.  And 
since  “The  Numbers  Guy”  is  intended  to 
be  analytical  and  service-based,  Bialik  says 
it’s  important  to  keep  things  accessible  in 
order  to  maintain  readers’  interest. 

“One  thing  we  wanted  from  the  start 
with  this  column  was  for  it  to  be  very  in¬ 
teractive,”  he  says.  By  keeping  the  column 
free  —  as  opposed  to 
much  of  the  JoumaHs 
Web  content,  which 
is  subscriber-only  — 
Bialik  expects  more 
people  to  read  and 
respond.  He  solicits 
questions  that  readers 
would  like  answered, 
as  well  as  news  tips: 
“It’s  like  having  an 
army  of  eyes  looking 
out  for  things  and 
helping  you  out.” 

In  addition  to  his 
column,  Bialik  free¬ 
lances  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  Online 
and  co-writes  a  sports 
column  for  them.  But  as  Numbers  Guy, 
Bialik  says  his  role  is  not  to  invite  more 
cynicism  but  to  assuage  overly  skeptical 
readers  and  inspire  people  to  think.  “If  it 
raises  people’s  interest  in  numbers  and 
people’s  intelligence  in  thinking  about 
numbers,”  he  says,  “it  would  be  a  great 
thing.”  H 


He’s  got  your  number:  Carl  Bialik,  whose  job  it  is  to  question  and 
explain  statistics  in  his  column  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  Online 
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Lee  wine  prized  Puiitzer,  now  what? 


Will  follow  Howard  example 
in  absorbing  14  new  dailies 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Talking  with  analysts  the 

morning  after  sealing  the  Jan.  30 
deal  to  buy  Pulitzer  Inc.  for  $1.46 
billion,  Lee  Enterprises  Chairman  and 
CEO  Mary  Junck  repeatedly  compared 
the  purchase  to  the  2002  acquisition  of 
Howard  Publications.  “This  purchase  is 
remarkably  similar  to  the  purchase  of  the 
15  Howard  Publications  newspapers  both 
in  order  of  magnitude  and  opportunities 
for  revenue-growth  opportunities,”  she 
said  at  one  point. 

Right  now,  even  though  the  sale  is  not 
expected  to  close  until  sometime  early 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  there’s 
something  else  going  on  that’s  remark¬ 
ably  similar  to  the  Howard  purchase: 

The  methods  Lee  is  using  to  absorb 
Pulitzer’s  14  dailies  and  100-plus  commu¬ 
nity  papers,  shoppers,  and  other  niche 
publications. 

Rather  than  cleaning  house  as  it  takes 
over  Pulitzer,  Lee  says  it  intends  to  keep 
as  many  publishers  and  key  executives  as 
jjossible.  “With  Pulitzer,  we’re  going  to  be 
bringing  on  a  bunch  of  good  people  who 
have  been  successful  running  good  enter¬ 
prises  in  some  pretty  good  markets,”  says 
Greg  Veon,  a  vice  president  of  publishing 
responsible  for  19  of  Lee’s  44  dailies. 


Lee  Enterprises  CEO  Mary  Junck  likes  to  compare  the 
Pulitzer  deal  to  its  acquisition  of  Howard  Publications. 

So  just  as  it  did  with  the  Howard  news-  “W 
papers,  Lee  is  pairing  Pulitzer  publishers  ton 
with  a  counterpart  from  the  chain.  It’s  owi 

gathering  them  in  Iowa  for  orientation  wh; 
meetings  and  asking  every  executive  to  ma 
contribute  a  business  idea.  And  of  course,  can 
notes  Veon,  Lee  is  handing  each  Pulitzer  I 

executive  the  chain’s  famous  “prayer  ed  1 


Editors  to  hear  Murdoch  and  Ohama 

Media 
mogul 
Rupert 


I  W  I 

JL  V  Rupert 
Murdoch  will  be 
among  the  speakers 
at  this  year’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of 
Newsp^ier  Editors 

(^NE)  conference,  t^d  for 

slated  for  April  12-15  aSNE  conference 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Other  speakers  on  tap  for  the  event 
include  Sen.  Barack  Obama  (D-Ill.)  and 
First  Amendment  attorney  Floyd  Abrams. 
Murdoch  owns  only  one  U.S.  newspa¬ 


per,  the  New  York  Post,  but  also  runs 
dailies,  of  course,  in  Australia  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  various  other 
media  holdings.  “He  is  a  knowledgeable 
and  important  player  in  the  U.S.  media 
scene  who  has  found  some  things  that 
work,”  ASNE  Executive  Director  Scott 
Bosely  said.  “We  think  he  would  be  an 
interesting  person  to  speak  to  the  group.” 

President  George  W.  Bush  has  also 
been  invited,  according  to  ASNE  officials, 
but  has  yet  to  confirm  an  appearance. 

A  panel  on  Iraq  war  coverage  is  planned 
for  April  15.  Next  year’s  confab  will  be 
held  in  Seattle.  —  Joe  Strupp 


card.”  That’s  the  business  card-sized 
listing  of  the  chain’s  five  priories, 
“the  single  most  important  of  which 
is  our  focus  on  driving  revenue,” 
he  says. 

“With  the  Howard  purchase,  we 
paired  everybody  up  in  a  buddy 
system,”  Veon  says.  “We  started  at 
publisher  level,  actually  before  the 
deal  closed.  And  after  the  deal  went 
through  we  moved  on  to  advertising 
directors,  circulation  managers,  and 
controllers  so  everybody  bad  a  peer 
they  could  talk  to,  and  so  eveiybody 
could  say  to  his  buddy,  ‘Hey,  what’s 
it  really  mean  when  they  say  this 
or  that?’” 

Lee  sees  no  need  to  change  an 
indoctrination  system  that  worked 
so  well  with  Howard.  A  year  after 
the  purchase,  only  three  publishers 
from  the  old  Howard  papers  had 
departed  Lee.  Not  much  has 
changed  since  then,  Veon  says:  “We 
pretty  much  have  got  the  same  crew 
intact  that  was  there  [then].” 
the  In  many  ways,  Lee  and  Pulitzer 
have  compatible  corporate  cultures. 
“What  I  hear  is  that  these  folks  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  taking  responsibility  for  their 
own  local  enterprises,”  Veon  says.  “That’s 
what  we  tell  our  people,  that  they  need  to 
make  as  many  decisions  as  they  possibly 
can,  especially  on  the  news  side.” 

Pulitzer  publishers  will  soon  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  boost  operating  margins  up  to  levels 
considerably  higher  than  they’ve  achieved 
recently.  They  can  also  expect  to  get  more 
corporate  help  at  driving  revenue  than 
was  available  at  Pulitzer,  Lee  executives 
say.  In  particular,  the  publishers  can  ex¬ 
pect  periodic  ad  “blitzes,”  in  which  top 
salespeople  are  temporarily  assigned  to  a 
paper  to  target  a  particular  ad  category  or 
to  blunt  a  particular  media  competitor 
such  as  radio  or  Yellow  Pages  books. 

CEO  Junck  says  she  hopes  this  is 
another  example  of  the  Pulitzer  papers 
following  the  example  of  Howard.  “Our 
new  newspapers  outperformed  revenue 
projections  right  after  the  first  full  year, 
and  we  retained  a  high  percentage  of 
original  publishers  and  other  executives,” 
she  told  analysts.  “Our  plan  is  to  integrate 
Pulitzer  just  as  effectively.”  11 
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Total  Thermal 
CTP  Control 


Today’s  newspaper  CTP 
for  tomorrow’s  deadline. 

Screen,  the  leader  in  thermal  CTP  brings  the  benefits 
of  advanced  laser  imaging  technology  to  newspaper 
production. 


Screen’s  PlateRite  News  combines  efficiency, 
reliability  and  superior  image  quality  for  improved 
performance  on  press.  Thanks  to  an  innovative 
imaging  system  based  on  Grating  Light  Valve™ 
(GLV™)  technology,  the  reproduction  of  phofographs, 
fext  and  line  work  is  fasf ,  crisp  and  consistent. 

When  maximum  speed  is  required,  the  fully 
automated  PlateRite  News  lets  you  transport  plates 
from  loading  to  imaging  to  online  processing  without 
operator  intervention.  Plus,  Screen’s  acclaimed  | 
workflow  technology  integrates  seamlessly  to 
achieve  a  total  CTP  solution. 

You  can’t  control  the  news,  but  now  you  can  control 
prepress  production  with  the  PlateRite  News.  Visit 
us  at  www.screenusa^om  or  call  1-800-372-7737. 
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Drawing  local  cartoons  from  afar 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


W  ploying  staff  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists,  is  Dale  Neseman  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  a  new  trend?  That  might 
depend  on  how  many  artists  can  draw  18 
to  25  cartoons  a  week. 

Neseman,  w^orking  from  his  western 
New  York  studio,  creates  local  cartoons 
for  about  20  newspapers  in  a  dozen 
states.  “Other  cartoonists  had  exhausted 
national  issues,  and  there  were  so 
many  syndicated  cartoonists  out 
there,”  says  Neseman,  explaining 
why  he  began  doing  local  drawings 
for  far-flung  locales  in  1998.  “I 
thought:  Wby  not  be  different?” 

Today,  the  niche  Neseman  found 
seven  years  ago  has  become  a 
chasm,  because  more  papers  lack¬ 
ing  staff  cartoonists  means  more 
papers  needing  local  cartoons.  But 
Neseman,  56,  knows  of  no  other 
artist  doing  exactly  what  he  does. 

“People  have  told  me  I  have  a 
unique  job,”  says  Neseman,  who 
sometimes  gets  local  ideas  from  his 
client  editors  but  mostly  creates 
after  reading  their  papers  online. 

“Letters  to  the  editor  are  a  great  way 
to  find  out  w  hat  people  are  thinking 
and  what’s  important  to  them,”  adds 
Neseman,  who  comments  about  munici¬ 
pal  elections,  mayoral  policies,  school 
budgets,  potholes,  and  other  topics.  Local 
issues  may  not  be  as  dramatic  as  the  Iraq 
war  or  revising  Social  Security,  but  they 
“affect  everyone”  in  a  community,  he  says. 
How  does  Neseman  (who  delivers  his 


ITH  FEWER  NEWSPAPERS  EM- 


cartoons  via  e-mail)  find  time  to  do  18  to 
25  cartoons  a  week  ?  He  draws  quickly, 
and  works  nights  and  weekends  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Despite  this  heavy  schedule,  Nese¬ 
man  feels  he  could  handle  more  clients. 

Neseman  (dnes255@aol.com)  usually 
receives  $25  to  $40  per  drawing  —  a  tiny 
sum  compared  to  a  staff  cartoonist’s 
salary.  He  supplements  this  income  by 
doing  graphic-design  work. 

There’s  also  recompense  of  a  non-pay- 


Editorial  cartoonist  Dale  Neseman  comments  on  everything  from 
school  budgets  to  potholes  for  newspapers  in  a  dozen  states. 

S  ing  sort:  Neseman  has  won  15  state  car-  editoi 

toon  awards,  and  receives  many  positive  Jwpit 
comments  from  his  readers  and  editors.  Dale 
ci-  Clients  include  weeklies,  two  dailies,  and  nailec 

publications  with  other  frequencies.  Some  An 
3cal  papers  tell  their  readers  that  Neseman  Ag 

raq  lives  elsewhere;  others  don’t.  Twin 

jy  ESs?/’ spoke  with  six  of  Neseman’s  years 

ays.  editors,  all  of  whom  praise  his  cartoons  relay 

lis  and  say  he’s  easy  to  work  with.  what 


“Dale’s  cartoons  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  in  our  newspaper,”  says 
Daniel  Meyer,  editor  of  The  Sun  £5f  Erie 
County  Independent  in  Neseman ’s  home¬ 
town  of  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

Neseman  has  cartooned  for  that  weekly 
since  1987-  His  first  client  when  going 
national  in  1998  was  another  weekly.  The 
Westfield  (N.J.)  Leader.  Publisher  Horace 
Corbin  says  being  off-site  hasn’t  hurt 
Neseman  because  he  visited  the  area  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  paper 
by  phone  and  in  other  ways. 

Why  not  hire  a  local  cartoonist? 

“I  haven’t  found  one  to  equal 
Dale’s  talent,”  replies  Corbin. 

David  Brown,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  dea\y  JoumalNews  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  says:  ‘You  can’t 
tell  he’s  drawing  from  a  distance, 
and  his  skill  level  is  impressive.” 

Bob  Mudge,  editor  of  the 
thrice-weekly  Venice  (Fla.) 
Gondolier  Sun,  says  being  off-site 
“insulates  Dale  from  any  fallout 
generated  by  controversial 
cartoons,  so  there’s  no  thought 
g  from  of  pulling  punches.” 

Randall  Murray,  retired 
editorial  page  editor  at  the  twice-weekly 
Jupiter  (Fla.)  Courier,  says:  “Even  though 
Dale  lives  in  a  totally  different  world  ...  he 
nailed  local  issues  well,  and  with  humor.” 

And  Carol  Ryan  Dumas,  editor  of  the 
Ag  Weekly  and  Dairy  Monthly  papers  in 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  says:  “I  searched  for 
years  for  an  editorial  cartoonist  who  could 
relay  ag  issues.  Dale  delivered  exactly 
what  I  was  looking  for.”  @1 
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Celebrating  75  years  of  providing 
financial  services  to  the  Media  and 
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A  grieving  woman  among  children 
killed  in  the  tsunami.  APME  asked: 
Would  you  run  this  photo? 

On  front  page  of  newspaper /Web  site: 
Journalists:  41%;  Readers:  26% 

On  inside  page  of  newspaper /Web  site: 
Journalists:  26%;  Readers:  30% 

On  Web  site  only: 

Journalists:  1%;  Readers:  10% 

Only  link  to  an  outside  source  from 
Web  site: 

Journalists:  1%;  Readers:  7% 

Would  not  run  image  at  all: 

Journalists:  22%;  Readers:  25% 


‘life’  goes  on,  but 
not  yet  at  a  fast  pace 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

ONLY  FIVE  MONTHS  HAVE  PASSED 

since  Time  Inc.  relaunched  Life 
as  a  newspaper  supplement,  and 
already  speculation  about  its  long-term 
prospects  abound.  So  far  the  publication 


10/08/2004 


11/12/2004 


blue-chip  ads  for  General  Motors,  Levis, 
and  American  Express.  Blau  adds  that  Life 
is  sensitive  to  newspapers  and  they  make 
sure  they  are  not  poaching  on  their  ad 
territory  (such  as  the  retail  category). 

From  an  editorial  standpoint.  Life  is 


12/24/2004 


2/18/2005 


has  seemed  a  bit  thin  on  advertising,  but 
e.xecutives  insist  it’s  on  the  right  track  and 
that  the\  are  hitting  —  or  nearly  hitting  — 
their  quotas.  “It’s  bizarre  to  make  a  business 
assessment  for  something  that’s  been 
around  for  five  months,”  Norman  Pearls- 
tine,  editor  in  chief  of  Time  Inc.,  stated 
testily  in  mid-Februaiy.  Launches  take  a  lot 
of  time,  he  argued,  even  for  familiar  brand 
names.  Time  Inc.  has  a  history  of  giving  its 
publications  years  to  gain  traction. 

Andy  Blau,  Life's  president,  told  E&P 
in  his  spacious  office  in  New  York  that 
“things  are  going  great.  We  are  really 
thrilled  with  the  response  we  have  been 
getting  from  readers  and  advertisers.” 
Unlike  competitors  USA  Weekend  and 
Parade,  which  are  carried  mostly  in  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  Life  is  bundled  on  Fridays 
(with  the  exception  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News).  It  has  a  circ  of  12  million,  and  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will  audit 
Life  on  a  biannual  basis. 

“We  are  attracting  advertisers  that  they 
don’t  carry,”  Publisher  Peter  Bauer  says 
about  those  other  newspaper  supplements. 
He  says  he’s  “thrilled”  they  are  carrying  ads 
for  Dell  and  Bose  —  “high-quahty  e.xpen- 
sive  tech  products  that  look  great  in  Life.” 
But  Dell  and  Bose  ads  are  also  featured 
in  Parade  and  USA  Weekend. 

Still,  the  publication  has  also  carried 


gaining  access.  The  second  issue  featured 
a  dog  on  its  cover,  but  this  has  given  way 
to  screen  stars  like  Tom  Hanks  and  Bill 
Murray.  The  layout,  which  emphasizes 
photography  and  lacks  fractionals,  might 
attract  more  branding-type  advertising. 


Newspaper  companies  have  also  been 
promoting  the  supplement  to  boost  circ. 
The  Daily  News  credited  Life  (along  with 
many  other  reasons)  for  its  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  growth  in  its  most  recent  quarterly 
report.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  features  Life 
magazine  in  its  ad  for  Friday-through- 
Sunday  home-delivery  subscriptions. 

Blau  and  Bauer  point  to  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Minneapolis  for  more  proof  that 
Life  helps  boost  sales.  But  Steve  Alexander, 
senior  vice  president  of  circulation  at  the 
paper,  said  that  single-copy  sales  on  Friday 
have  been  a  “mixed  bag”  and  that  it’s  hard 
to  tell  if  Life  has 
made  much  of  a 
dent.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  carrying 
Life  “we  saw  a  3% 
to  4%  increase  but 
then  it  came  down. 
We  didn’t  see  a 
real  bump,”  he 
says,  adding  that 
other  factors  like 
winter  weather 
could  have  con¬ 
tributed  as  well. 
The  paper  will 
continue  to  cany  the  publication,  however. 

“I  think  it’s  gotten  a  favorable  reaction 
from  readers,”  Alexander  declared.  “I 
certainly  haven’t  heard  any  downside. 

But  there’s  been  no  overwhelming  upside, 
either.”  11 


AP  polls  journos,  readers  on  sensitive  shots 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IT  IS  THE  CLASSIC  DEBATE  IN  EVERY 

newsroom:  Should  we  run  the  photo? 
And  where?  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  took  those  questions  to  journal¬ 
ists  and  newspaper  readers  recently  in  an 
online  survey  that  put  each  respondent  in 


the  editor’s  chair.  The  Web  poll,  conducted 
on  APME’s  site,  posted  five  of  the  most 
controversial  news  photos  of 2004  and 
asked  how,  with  20/20  hindsight,  each 
should  have  been  presented. 

Those  who  participated  were  asked  if 
they  would  publish  the  photo  on  Page  One, 
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This  image  depicts  executions  of 
two  Iraqi  elections  workers  by  “ 
terrorists  in  Baghdad.  APME  asked: 
Would  you  run  this  photo? 

On  front  page  of  newspaper /Web  site: 

Journalists:  38%;  Readers:  34% 

On  inside  page  of  newspaper /Web  site: 

Journalists:  37%;  Readers:  31% 

On  Web  site  only: 

Journalists:  4%;  Readers;  8% 

Only  link  to  an  outside  source  from 
Web  site: 

Journalists:  3%;  Readers:  5% 

Would  not  run  image  at  all: 

Journalists:  17%;  Readers:  21% 


on  an  inside  page,  on  the  Web  site  only, 
or  not  at  all.  The  results  included  2,461 
responses  from  newspaper  readers  and  419 
from  new  sroom  editors  and  reporters. 

The  photos  included  a  wounded  soldier 
in  Iraq  on  a  stretcher,  a  room  of  American 
flag-draped  coffins,  and  an  image  of  Nick 
Berg  moments  before  his  beheading. 

In  each  case,  more  journalists  than  read¬ 
ers  wanted  to  run  photos  on  the  front  page, 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  readers  would 
have  not  run  images  at  all.  The  flag-draped 
coffin,  a  highly  controversial  AP  photo 
from  April,  brought  the  most  support  for 
publication,  with  92%  of  journalists  urging 
it  for  Page  One,  and  66%  of  readers  agree¬ 
ing  with  that  response.  Only  1%  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  12%  of  readers  would  have  not  run 
that  picture  at  all,  while  6%  of  journalists 
and  17%  of  readers  would  have  run  it  on 
an  inside  page  and  on  the  Web. 

The  Nick  Berg  photo,  taken  in  May, 
drew  the  most  opposition  for  publication, 
with  47%  of  journalists  and  55%  of  read¬ 
ers  deciding  it  shouldn’t  run.  Fewer  than 
1  in  4  journalists  and  1  in  5  readers  would 
have  placed  that  shot  on  Page  One,  the 
survey  indicated. 


The  wounded  soldier  on  a  stretcher  drew 
the  most  balanced  reaction,  with  40%  of 
journalists  and  30%  of  readers  choosing  it 
for  Page  One  and  21%  of  journalists  and 
30%  of  readers  keeping  it  out  of  the  paper 
altogether. 

“Readers  and  journalists  alike  struggled 
to  balance  compassion  and  family  privacy 
with  a  broader  need  for  information,”  a 
report  from  APME.org  said  of  tbe  survey. 
“They  saw  value  in  unflinching  descriptions 
of  wartime  brutality,  but  no  one  wanted  to 


become  a  tool  for  terrorist  propaganda” 

In  a  statement  posted  on  APME.org, 
Poynter  Institute  etbics  instructor  Kelly 
McBride  commented  on  the  findings  by 
stating,  “there  seems  to  be  a  complicated 
mix  of  information  that  makes  a  photo 
uncomfortable  or  even  offensive.  Dead 
bodies  are  one  thing,  bloated,  deca>ing 
bodies  are  another.  The  key  is  in  having  a 
healthy  process  for  deciding  which  photos, 
how  many,  where  they  run,  and  what  other 
contextual  information  is  provided.”  11 
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This  is  Ted.  Ted  is  very  happy.  Things  have  gone  very  well  for  him  and 
his  newspaper  since  installing  BRAINWORKS™.  His  sales  are  up.  His 
outside  reps  are  maximizing  face-time  by  using  their  remote  wireless 
tools.  His  customers  are  buying  ads  on  the  web.  And  his  marketing 
department  has  multiplied  their  opportunities.  Best  of  all,  at  the  touch 
of  a  button,  he  instantly  sees  how  all  of  his  departments  are  doing. 
From  Classified  to  Display  Advertising— even  Circulation! 

It’s  time  for  you  to  be  this  happy  too.  Get  totally  wired  with  BRAINWORKS. 
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advertising  departments  throughout  North  America. 

Get  happy-call  BRAINWORKS  today. 
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As  circulation  numbers  continue  to  stagnate  and  new 
regulations  make  the  search  for  subscribers  harder  and 
more  expensive,  newspapers  are  starting  to  look  at  tools 
that  can  help  them  wage  more  effective  marketing 
campaigns  and  turn  data  into  dollars. 


irculation  is  under  increasing  pressure  at  daily  newspapers. 
In  recent  years,  dailies  have  watched  subscription 
figures  slip  downward,  affected  by  such  factors  as 
competition  from  other  media  outlets,  the  "graying"  of  its 
reader  pools,  and  most  recently,  by  last  year’s  circulation 
inflation  scandals,  which  have  resulted  in  tighter  ABC 
controls.  Then  there's  the  FTC's  Do  Not  Call  Registry,  which  is 
severely  hampering  efforts  to  bolster  circulation  figures. 

Until  the  Do  Not  Call  Registry  went  into  effect  in  October  of 
2003,  newspapers  relied  almost  exclusively  on  telemarketing 
to  sign  up  new  and  lapsed  subscribers.  Although,  according 
to  FTC  regulations,  papers  can  continue  to  contact  their 
former  readers  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  they  stop  their 
subscriptions,  the  writing  is  on  the  wall:  Newspapers  need  to 
find  new  ways  to  identify  and  capture  subscribers. 

Some  newspapers  are  actually  welcoming  the  change  as 
an  opportunity  to  reshape  their  marketing  strategies.  At  a 
recent  circulation  summit  in  Miami,  circulation  execs  were 
"buzzed  about  getting  off  the  telemarketing  treadmill,"  said 
Earl  Wilkinson,  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association  (INMA),  which  sponsored 
the  conference.  Telemarketing,  he  explained,  has  been 
relatively  easy  and  predictable,  but  grossly  inefficient.  "Now 
dailies  can  go  out  and  start  testing  new  channels  in  order 
generate  readers  and  ROI." 

Papers  are  experimenting  with  new  ways  to  battle 
subscriber  churn  and  reach  potential  readers  using  a  variety 
of  methods,  such  as  direct  mail,  ad  campaigns,  inserts,  and 
e-mail  campaigns.  This  last  method  in  particular  holds  great 
promise,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  at  the 
circulation  summit. 

Nevertheless,  exploring  these  different  channels  and 
launching  subscription  campaigns  in  a  conventional  manner 
could  turn  out  to  be  costly  and  time-consuming,  so  publishers 
are  beginning  to  look  for  new  tools  to  do  their  marketing  in 


a  more  automated  fashion. 

Among  the  technologies  they  are  taking  a  closer  look  at 
are  customer  relationship  management  (CRM)  solutions.  CRM 
solutions  are  not  new.  However,  they  currently  are  not  used 
by  many  newspaper  publishers,  who  believe  that  most  CRM 
solutions  do  not  meet  the  very  specific  needs  of  dailies.  Times 
are  changing  however,  and  there  are  CRM  solutions  that 
have  been  fine-tuned  for  the  media  industry,  solutions  that 
incorporate  marketing  automation  that  can  be  integrated 
into  an  enterprise-wide  business  system.  This  paper  explores 
the  applications  and  features  that  such  systems  include. 

JiiJBJ/jd:;  J/J 

Circulation  marketing  has  traditionally  operated  as 
something  of  an  island  within  a  newspaper's  operations,  and 
marketers  have  not  used  solutions  that  allow  a  complete 
view  of  their  customers.  Campaigns  using  such  tactics  as 
sweepstakes,  special  offers,  and  introductory  rates  are 
launched  with  a  minimum  of  planning  and  budgeting,  and 
often  with  insufficient  assessment  after  the  campaign  to 
judge  its  merits  and  weaknesses. 

In  addition,  the  campaigns  often  draw  a  percentage  of 
readers  who  have  learned  to  "game  the  system,"  signing  up 
for  the  attractive  introductory  offers,  then  cancelling  after 
the  eight  weeks  are  up  and  waiting  for  the  paper  to  make 
the  offer  again.  Not  only  do  such  high-maintenance  readers 
wreak  havoc  with  circulation  figures,  they  cost  a  bundle.  And 
now,  with  the  Do  Not  Call  list,  it's  even  harder  and  more 
expensive  to  pin  such  readers  down. 

On  the  other  side,  longtime  loyal  subscribers  are  often 
neglected,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  a  low-maintenance 
and  secure  source  of  revenue,  not  to  mention  an  ideal  case 
study  group  about  what  the  newspaper  is  doing  right. 

Subscriber  campaigns  are  often  launched  without  first 
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mining  valuable  customer  information,  and  campaign  results 
only  become  available  once  the  campaign  has  run  its  course, 
making  it  impossible  to  tweak  them  midstream.  This  tendency 
to  "silo"  activities  and  the  inability  to  get  good  results  during 
and  after  a  campaign  make  it 
difficult  to  cross-sell  to  customers 
and  difficult  to  improve  results  the 
next  time  around. 

If  newspapers  are  to  successfully 
bring  their  reader  numbers  back 
up  and  keep  them  up,  they  need  a 
way  to  get  in  front  of  these 
problems.  They  need  to  systemati¬ 
cally,  exhaustively,  and  cost-effec¬ 
tively  identify  only  the  potentially 
loyal  customers,  acquire  them  at 
less  cost,  and  retain  those 
subscribers,  which  will  in  turn 
further  drive  down  costs  and 
ensure  revenue. 

This  can  be  done  using  an 
integrated  marketing  automation 
system  designed  specifically  for  the 
newspaper  industry  to  plan, 

execute,  and  measure  subscriber  campaigns.  The  system  is 
designed  to  take  on  a  lot  of  the  busy  work,  freeing  up 
creative  executives  to  concentrate  their  talents  on  the 
non-mechanized  elements  of  the  campaign.  It  also  refines  the 
characteristics  of  the  campaign,  making  it  more  efficient  and 
more  effective,  and  it  ensures  consistency  in  marketing 
planning  and  execution. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  system's  analytical 
capabilities  provide  detailed  reports  that  executives  can  use 
to  measure  the  campaign's  performance  and  thus  improve 
future  campaign  planning. 

The  same  data  collected  from  the  campaign  can  be  used  to 
give  advertisers  a  detailed  look  at  the  paper's  readers,  enabling 
them  to  plan  more  targeted  ad  campaigns,  making  the  paper 
much  more  valuable  to  both  advertisers  and  readers. 

"The  goal  is  to  have  one  view  of  the  customer  in  order  to 
be  able  to  cross-market  and  cross-sell,"  explains  Steve  Strout, 
Chief  Information  Officer  at  Morris  Communications.  Morris 
has  implemented  advertising,  circulation,  and  business 
applications  developed  by  software  giant  SAPT“,  and  is 
currently  installing  SAP's  mySAP^"'  Customer  Relationship 
Management  (mySAP  CRM)  solution. 
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For  any  given  campaign,  an  automated  campaign 
management  system  should  be  able  to  offer  a  full  set  of 
features  and  functionalities  that  can  handle  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  marketing  activities  across  all  chosen 


communication  channels.  If  it  is  going  to  run  an  effective 
campaign,  a  newspaper  has  to  be  able  to  analyze  its  market, 
its  competitors,  and  its  customers.  Likewise,  the  marketing 
department  has  to  show  results  and  add  to  the  bottom  line. 

For  starters,  the  system  needs  to 
process  customer  information 
provided  by  the  subscriber 
database,  as  well  as  external  lists. 
This  is  the  raw  material  that  the 
campaign  management  system  will 
use  in  all  steps.  It  is  also  where  the 
system  determines  what  customers 
are  worth  the  cost  and  effort  of 
contacting,  which  will  in  turn  keep 
the  cost  of  acquiring  subscribers 
down,  and  achieve  higher  quality 
subscribers. 

With  this  material,  the  system 
manages  the  planning,  budgeting, 
and  design  phases  of  the  campaign. 
Using  an  automated  system  for 
these  steps  will  improve 
predictability  and  help  keep  the 
campaign  within  budget.  At  this 
stage,  marketers  should  use  the  system  to  establish  such 
campaign  features  as  pricing  models,  the  communications 
channels  they  plan  to  use  (such  as  e-mail,  white  mail,  telephone, 
and  advertising),  and  identify  early-on  opportunities  for 
cross-selling  and  up-selling.  The  campaign  can  be  geographic, 
demographic,  single  channel,  or  multi-channel. 

Call  lists,  addresses,  and  e-mail  lists  are  generated  and  the 
campaign  is  launched.  While  the  campaign  is  going  on, 
marketing  executives  need  to  be  able  to  pull  up-to-the- 
minute  reports.  These  immediately  available  results  can  tell 
them  whether  to  change  pricing  models,  extend  the 
campaign,  or  change  offers,  which  allow  them  to  maximize 
the  results  of  the  current  campaign,  not  simply  apply  them  to 
future  efforts.  It  also  gives  publishers  a  way  to  identify 
additional  revenue  opportunities  and  helps  support  brand 
value,  which  is  critical  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

Once  the  campaign  has  concluded,  marketers  again  pull 
reports  from  the  business  analytics  component  of  the  system  in 
order  to  judge  the  campaign's  performance.  By  analyzing  the 
results,  newspapers  can  optimize  future  marketing  campaigns. 

The  automated  system  would  ideally  be  linked  to 
customer  service  and  circulation  systems,  again  giving  the 
entire  organization  the  ability  to  view  and  use  the  subscriber 
information  that  results  from  the  campaign.  This  information 
is  invaluable  for  every  area  of  the  newspaper.  Circulation 
marketers  use  the  data  to  refine  future  campaigns;  the  sales 
department  can  bring  the  data  to  advertisers,  giving  them  a 
more  detailed  picture  of  readers;  special  sections  and  targeted 
ad  campaigns  could  be  planned.  Even  the  editorial  side  of  the 
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paper  would  benefit  by  having  a  more  intimate  view  of  readers. 
For  instance,  publishers  could  use  the  gathered  information  to 
encourage  reader  feedback  via  Web  surveys. 

Overall,  the  goal  is  to  retain  the  new  customers,  which  can 
be  done  by  properly  exploiting  the  information  gathered 
from  the  campaign.  An  important  part  of  retention  will 
require  identifying  what  the  paper  can  do  for  the  customer. 
Solutions  include  offering  special  rewards,  discounts,  or 
additional  services.  Such  incentives  can  be  built  into  the 
campaign  management  system. 

Another  critical  component  is  the  online  activity.  An 
integrated  system  allows  papers  to  better  reach  and 
understand  online  users,  and  harvest  reader  and  subscriber 
information  to  contribute  to  the  overall  customer  picture.  By 
implementing  self-service  features,  newspapers  are 
encouraging  a  more  active  relationship  with  readers, 
initiated  by  the  reader  themselves.  "It's  the  fiber  optic  cable 
equivalent  of  the  reader  that  walks  into  the  paper  to  start  a 
subscription,"  says  INMA's  Earl  Wilkinson.  "It's  the  highest 
quality  reader  a  paper  can  have,  the  kind  it  really  needs 
to  attract." 

"We  want  to  be  able  to  understand  our  online  readers  and 
see  what  their  relationship  is  with  us,"  explains  Morris'  Steve 
Strout.  "We  want  to  track  what  they're  looking  at,  and  be 
able  to  target  ads  and  subscription  programs  at  them."  The 
whole  idea,  he  insists,  is  "to  have  a  lot  more  knowledge  and 
information  to  make  better  decisions." 
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Publishers  can  opt  for  stand-alone  campaign  management 
systems,  which  would  include  a  business  analytics  component, 
or  the  system  could  be  part  of  a  larger  newspaper  solution 
that  includes  circulation,  advertising,  customer  service,  field 
sales  support,  financials,  and  human  resources. 

Using  the  marketing  automation  tool  developed  in 
conjunction  with  a  larger  integrated  system  would  provide 
marketers,  as  well  as  all  other  system  users,  with  a  record  of 
every  contact  ever  made  with  every  customer,  giving  access  to 
credit  information,  subscription  history,  and  ad  history.  Tying 
the  marketing  solution  to  the  financial  system  would  give 
newspapers  a  snapshot  of  profitability  to  make  changes  as 
needed.  It  would  also  improve  accountability  across  the 
operation.  In  addition,  marketing  operations  could  be 
aligned  with  corporate  strategy,  so  there  is  a  concerted  effort 
from  the  publisher  on  down  to  go  after  the  best  customers. 
The  campaign  functionality  would  also  serve  to  support  brand 
management,  which  is  of  critical  importance  to  both  national 
and  regional  papers. 

The  system  permits  full  visibility  throughout  the  entire 
organization,  so  that  executives  throughout  the 
business  operation  can  view  the  same  customer  information. 
It  would  also  provide  advanced  data-mining  capabilities,  as 


well  as  the  ability  to  measure  such  areas  as  the  effectiveness 
of  the  marketing  channels,  the  customer  value,  customer 
response,  and  Web  site  and  tracking  analysis.  It  would  also 
allow  papers  to  compare  subscriber  and  non-subscriber 
information,  giving  insights  into  where  the  paper  is 
succeeding,  and  where  it  needs  to  improve. 

"We  can  mine  the  customer  data,  the  revenue  data,  by 
whatever  time  period  we're  looking  for,  so  we  can  see  trends. 
The  information  is  all  available  in  the  business  warehouse," 
says  Perry  Nixdorf,  Vice  President  of  Information  Technology 
at  Toronto's  The  Globe  and  Mail,  which  is  the  first  North 
American  paper  to  implement  SAP  for  Media,  SAP's  suite  of 
solutions  geared  for  the  media  industry.  "The  information  is 
set  up  as  cubes,  so  it's  easy  for  a  service  representative  or  a 
manager  to  go  in  and  drill  down  to  get  the  information  he  or 
she  needs  on  a  daily  basis  to  confront  staff  with  or  to  plan  for 
future  growth,"  he  explains. 
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Until  now,  newspapers  have  had  limited  success  with  tools 
of  this  sort,  primarily  because  many  of  the  systems  available 
are  not  easily  integrated  into  the  paper's  business  system,  and 
so  the  data  cannot  be  easily  shared  among  departments  or 
mined  to  measure  and  track  results,  nor  can  they  give  a  full 
analytic  view  while  a  campaign  is  in  motion.  Also,  most 
papers  have  limited  their  acquisitions  to  systems  geared  to 
managing  sales  contacts,  rather  than  systems  able  to  run 
campaigns  and  provide  an  analytical  perspective.  Such  tasks 
are  often  costly,  labor-intensive,  and  above  all,  do  not  provide 
timely  feedback.  Finally,  publishers  are  concerned  that  such 
systems  require  steep  investments,  and  that  implementation 
will  disrupt  their  day-to-day  operations. 

Nevertheless,  companies  like  Morris  Communications  and 
The  Globe  and  Mail  are  finding  that  these  concerns  have  not 
been  borne  out.  By  crunching  the  numbers,  these  media 
companies  found  that  the  SAP  solutions  they  have  invested  in 
are  not  only  reasonably  priced,  but  they  are  also  ideally  suited 
for  their  business  needs  and  promise  rapid  return  on 
investment.  In  addition,  execs  at  both  companies  point  out 
that  they  like  the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  company 
that  is  well-established,  experienced,  and  that  will  surely  be 
around  to  continue  evolving  for  years  to  come.  "SAP  is  a  $10 
billion  company,  and  the  expectation  is  that  it  will  be  there 
much  longer  term  than  any  of  the  niche  players,"  says  Morris' 
Steve  Strout. 

A  lot  of  publishers  are  currently  shopping  around  for  new 
business  systems  that  can  replace  aging  legacy  systems.  As 
they  explore  the  alternatives,  they  are  keeping  in  mind  the 
growing  need  to  target  and  nurture  loyal,  long-term 
customers  with  integrated,  automated  systems.  And  if  they're 
not,  they  better  believe  that  the  competition  is. 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


SAP  for  Media  -  A  Solution  that  Meets 
and  Fits  Newspapers'  Needs 


ewspaper  execs  looking  to  automate  their  marketing 
operations  and  integrate  that  system  into  an 
enterprise-wide  solution  face  tough  decisions  when 
looking  for  the  right  vendor.  They  need  a  robust  system 
able  to  handle  the  quirks  of  their  industry;  they  need  a 
smooth  installation  that  won't  interfere  with  the  hectic, 
yet  critical,  day-to-day  operations  of  the  paper  and  other 
media  properties;  they  need  a  system  that  will  not  be  an 
undue  financial  burden,  one  that  offers  a  good  return  on 
investment  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Finally,  they 
need  a  vendor  with  a  proven  track  record  and  a  clear, 
long-term  commitment  to  the  industry,  a  company  that'll 
be  around  for  a  long  time  and  will  continue  to  invest  in 
improving  and  evolving  the  technology. 

"SAP  for  Media  has  been  adopted  by  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  companies  around  the  globe,  and  our  North  American 
customers  have  helped  us  refine  the  system  to  meet  their 
unique  regional  business  requirements.  We  continue  to 
invest  because  SAP  has  a  long-term  commitment  to 
cost-effectively  deliver  the  most  functional  solution  to  news¬ 
papers  worldwide,"  explains  Bruce  Benson,  the  Principal  for 
SAP  America's  Entertainment  and  Media  division. 

"SAP  is  the  right  vendor  for  newspapers  now.  Not  only 
do  we  provide  back-office  business  solutions  for 
newspapers,  but  we  also  bring  a  rich  understanding  of 
best  business  practices  from  other  industries,  and  the  tools 
to  deliver  them  to  the  newspaper  industry.  No  other  vendor 
can  cost-effectively  offer  the  full  palette  of  solutions  that 
SAP  provides:  from  advertising  and  circulations  systems,  to 
CRM,  financials,  analytics,  and  portals,  in  addition,  SAP 
allows  papers  to  significantly  reduce  the  total  number  of 
systems  they  operate,  and  thereby  dramatically  reduce 
their  total  cost  of  ownership,"  Benson  says.  He  also  notes 
the  vendor's  commitment  to  providing  a  low-cost  Safe 
Harbor/Safe  Passage  Program  to  move  to  SAP  for  those 
newspapers  that  are  worried  about  the  future  of  their  J.D. 
Edwards  and  Peoplesoft  systems. 

Industry  giant  SAP  has  a  proven  track  record  in 
providing  powerful,  integrated  IT  systems  to  many 
different  industries.  The  company's  SAP  for  Media  industry 
solution  has  been  tailored  to  publishing  companies,  and 
includes  features  designed  to  improve  performance  in 
every  area,  including  customer  relationship  management 
(CRM)  and  media  product  life-cycle  management.  In 
addition,  it  provides  full  support  for  advertising  and  other 
product  sales,  and  integrated  functionality  for  managing 


intellectual  properties. 

SAP  is  best  known  for  its  large  scale-projects  done  with 
multinational  clients.  Nevertheless,  the  company  is 
equally  well-suited  to  bring  its  solutions  to  smaller 
companies,  and  offers  a  host  of  modular  solutions  that  can 
be  used  individually  or  as  an  integrated  solution. 

SAP  for  Media's  end-to-end  integration  lets  papers 
streamline  processes  and  realize  synergies  throughout 
their  operations,  and  it  gives  both  the  company's  users 
and  its  customers  access  to  consistent  and  up-to-date 
information,  regardless  of  where  or  how  it  is  accessed. 

Within  SAP  for  Media,  the  CRM  system  provides 
support  for  the  entire  customer  lifecycle.  It  allows 
newspapers  to  establish  long-term,  profitable 
relationships  with  its  customers,  with  fast  and  tangible 
returns  on  investment.  It  can  also  give  a  single  view  of  a 
customer's  entire  history  with  the  newspaper,  such  as 
billing  and  credit  information,  subscription  history,  ads 
placed,  even  when  the  customer  goes  on  vacation.  This 
information  can  be  accessed  and  leveraged  by  the 
newspaper's  different  areas  of  operation. 

The  marketing  and  analytics  functions  of  SAP's  CRM 
system  are  powerful  and  unique  to  the  newspaper  sector. 
They  allow  papers  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
marketing  activities,  manage  their  marketing  budgets,  and 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  marketing  campaigns. 

By  automating  the  complete  life  cycle  of  a  marketing 
initiative,  from  planning  to  execution  to  evaluation,  the  SAP 
system  permits  papers  to  go  after  only  the  most  potentially 
valuable  customers,  and  duplicate  and  improve  future 
marketing  efforts  in  a  consistent  and  cost-effective  manner. 

Key  functions  of  the  automated  marketing  system 
include  planning,  campaign  management,  lead 
management,  closed-loop  marketing  analytics,  and 
customer  segmentation.  Together  these  create  a 
powerful  toolbox  that  can  help  newspapers  get  in  front  of 
subscription  campaigns,  and  overcome  the  obstacles  that 
currently  limit  the  success  of  these  campaigns. 

"This  is  an  ideal  time  to  be  moving  to  SAP,"  Bruce  Benson 
adds.  "Competitive  pressures  are  increasing  in  the  media 
market  and  newspapers  need  to  be  able  to 
compete.  Whether  you  want  to  start  by  upgrading  your 
advertising  system  or  using  automated  campaign 
management,  SAP  should  be  your  partner  of  choice.  As  a 
company,  we  invest  more  than  $1  billion  per  year  to  improve 
our  systems  so  you  can  focus  running  a  better  newspaper." 
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BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  Christopher  Caen 

agreed  to  pen  a  weekly  column 
for  iTie  Examiner  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  summer,  he  made  clear  to  editors 
—  and  anyone  else  who  would  listen  — 
that  they  shouldn’t  expect  a  column  like  his 
father’s.  For  nearly  60  years,  the  legendary 
Herh  Caen  filled  his  daily  inch  count  with 
the  gossip,  scoops,  and  most  of  all,  unique 
views  of  what  he  liked  to  call  “Baghdad  hy 
the  Bay.”  Having  popularized  the  “three- 
dot”  format,  the  elder  Caen  became  as 
much  a  staple  of  San  Francisco  as  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  before  his  cancer- 
related  death  in  1997. 

Eight  years  later,  enter  the  younger 
Caen,  who  happily  emerged  to  carry  on 
the  family  tradition  but  with  no  attempt  at 
replacing  his  departed  dad.  “There  are  still 
people  who  have  a  fixed  idea  of  what  a  Caen 
column  is,”  he  said  during  a  phone  inter¬ 
view  from  San  Francisco.  Since  his  col¬ 
umn’s  debut  in  July,  “I  haven’t  gotten 
anyone  conftising  me  with  him,  but  I  do  get 
requests  for  things  my  father  used  to  do  — 
funny  names  he  would  use,  and  his  practice 
of  mentioning  unusual  [vanity]  license 
plates.” 

The  39-year-old  Caen,  who  writes  two 
columns  a  week  —  one  for  the  Examiner 
and  one  for  its  sister  free- 
hie,  The  Independent  — 
purposely  avoids  the 
three-dot  approach  Herb 
■  Caen  practiced  and 
.  perfected.  He  says  he’d 
never  be  able  to  do  it  as 
-  well  and  it’s  just  not  his 
'  style,  citing  pieces  he  had 
4  done  on  everything 
F  from  getting  rid  of 

Christmas  lights 
^^^B  to  Gov.  Arnold 
^^^B  Schwarzeneg- 
ger’s  fund-rais- 

Christopher 
^^^B  Caen  follows 
^^^B  in  famous 
^^^B  dad’s  footsteps 


Photo  of  the  Month 


NICOLE  BENGIVENO,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  FEB. 12 

For  SOME  IT  WAS  AN  ALMOST  MYSTICAL  EXPERIENCE, 
or  like  a  visit  to  the  endless  grounds  of  a  Japanese 
temple.  Others  thought  they  looked  like  flapping 
diapers  the  color  of  traffic  cones  that  marred  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  surroundings.  Either  way,  it  was  the  long  await¬ 
ed  The  Gates  Project,  created  by  the  artist  Cristo  and  his  wife 
Jeanne-Claude.  The  work  unfurled  in  New  York  City’s  Central 
Park  for  two  weeks  in  February.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


column,  his  only  previous  writing  included 
a  few  Chronicle  pieces  following  his  father’s 
death  and  an  unpublished  novel. 

About  nine  months  ago,  all  that  changed 
after  Caen  met  Examiner  owner  Philip 
Anschutz  through  a  mutual  friend. 
Anschutz,  the  Denver  billionaire  who 
bought  the  Examiner  in  late  2003,  suggest¬ 
ed  Caen  take  up  his  father’s  trade,  at  least 
on  the  side.  After  a  little  negotiating,  the 
Caen  name  returned  to  print. 

Caen  said  the  passage  of  time  since  his 
father’s  death  made  it  easier  to  do.  Still,  he 
says  he  often  feels  dad’s  presence  over  his 
shoulder  when  he’s  editing  a  piece  or  when 
he’s  stuck  for  ideas.  “He  is  my  phantom 
editor,”  Caen  declares.  “Sometimes,  1  stop 
and  [wonder]  ifhe  would  like  it.”  H 


ing  techniques:  “I  like  issue-based  stuff.” 

Despite  growing  up  in  San  Francisco  as 
the  only  son  of  the  city’s  most  famous  news¬ 
paperman,  Caen  says  he  had  no  interest  in 
the  news  game,  and  no  parental  pressure  to 
go  in.  But  he  says  he  was  close  to  his  father, 
sharing  a  fondness  for  baseball  games  and 
Herb  Caen’s  legendary  “Vitamin  V”  Vodka 
mixtures  made  famous  in  many  a  column. 
“We  would  go  to  Giants  spring  training 
every  year,  and  by  the  time  I  was  in  college 
we  were  terrorizing  the  town  together,” 
he  recalls. 

After  attending  Stanford  University,  the 
younger  Caen  jumped  into  the  marketing 
and  advertising  worlds.  He’s  run  his  own  ad 
agency,  Foscari  Advertising,  for  six  years 
and  still  operates  it  full  time.  Prior  to  the 
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Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  is  proud  to  recognize  the  winners  of  the  2004  Editorial  Contest. 
Special  thanks  to  the  American  Press  institute  for  judging  this  year's  contest. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALL  WINNERS! 


American 
Community 
Newspapers  LLC 

rOTAL  AWARDS:  8 
Sun  Publications  The 
Liberty  Sun  News  (3) 
Sun  Publications  (2) 
Eagan  Sun  Courier 
Star  Cornmiioity 
Newspapers  Frisco 
Enterprise 
Star  Community 
Newspapers  The 
Colony  Courier  Leader 

Anteebo  Publishers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
Grosse  Poinle  News 

Antelope  Valley 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 
Antelope  Valley  Press  (5) 


American  Community 
Newspapers  LLC:  Sun 
Put>lications;  Best  • 
Coverage  of  Local 
Education/Schoof  District 
Issues;  Class  D;  Overland 
Park,  KS;  1st  Place 


Brehm 

Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  6 
Gold  Country 
Media-Roseville 
Press  Tribune  (4) 

Gold  Country  Media- 
Auburn  Journal  (2)  ~ 

Community 
Newspaper  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  26 
Brookline  TAB  (5) 
Marblehead  Repiorter  (5) 
The  Wellesley 
Townsman  (5) 

The  Cape  Codder  (3) 
Harwich  Oracle  (2) 

Beverly  Citizen 
Cohasset  Mariner 
Lexington  Minuteman 
MfetroWest  Daily  News 
Newton  TAB 
Parents  &  Kids  Magazine 


Brehm  Communications, 
Gold  Country  Media- 
Auburn  Journal;  Best 
Feature  Photo;  Class  E; 
Auburn,  CA;  1st  Place 


Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
The  Star-Herald  (2) 


Cox  Ohio  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  10 
Fairfield  Echo  (5) 

Liberty  Pulse  Journal  (4) 
Mason  &  Deerfield  Pulse 
Journal 

Enterprise  News 
Media 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (2) 

Gannett  Company, 
Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1  ' 

Lehigh  Acres  News  Star 

Gateway 

Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
Times  Express  Star  (2) 
Murrysville  Star 
South  Hills  Record  Star 


Cox  Ohio  Publishing, 
Pulse-Journal;  Best  Non- 
Pa^  One  Layout,  Class 
C,  Liberty  Township,  OH; 
1st  Place 


Gazette  Press  Ltd. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 
St.  Albert  Gazette  (8) 

Greater  Media 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  aWaRDS:  2 
East  Brunswick  Sentinel 
The  Hub 


Holden  Landmark 
Corporation 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 
The  Landmark  (8) 


Hollinger 
International,  Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  33 
Midwest  Suburban 

Publishing-Daily  Southtown  (9) 
Midwest  Suburban 

Publishing-The  Star  (7) 

Pioneer  Press-The  Doings  (3) 
Suburban  Chicago 
Newspapers/  Sun 
Publications-The 
Naperville  Sun  (3) 

Pioneer  Press  (2) 

Pioneer  Press-Maywood 
Herald  (2) 

Pioneer  Press-Northbrook 
Star/Glenview 
Announcements  (2) 


Gazette  Press  Ltd.,  St. 
Albert  Gazette;  Best 
Feature  Photo;  Class  C; 
St  Albert,  AB;  1st  Place 


Hollinger  International. 
Inc.,  Midwest  Suburban 
Publishing-Daily 
Southtown,  Best  Sports 
Photo;  Class  F;  Tinley 
Park,  IL:  1st  Place 


Pioneer  Press  Oak  ParkAJak  Leaves  (2) 

Pioneer  Press  Cary  Grove  Countryside 
Pioneer  Press  Gurnee  Review 
Pioneer  Press-Hoffman  Estates  Review 

HomeTown 
Communications 
Network 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  10 
Troy  Eccentric  (3) 

Observer-Eccentric 
Newspapers  (2) 

Birmingham  Eccentric 
Plymouth  Observer 
Plymouth-Canton  Observer 
Southfield  Eccentric 
The  Community  Press- 
Northwest  Press 

Journal  Community 
Publishing  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  9 
Milwaukee  Community 
Newspapers  Franklin 
Hub  (2) 

Milwaukee  Community 
Newspapers-Greenfield 
Observer 

Milwaukee  Community  Newspapers-Hales  Corner 
Village  Hub 

Milwaukee  Community  Newspapers-South 
Milwaukee  Voice  Graphic 
Milwaukee  Community  Newspapers-Wauwatosa 
News-Times 

Milwaukee  Community  Newspapers-West  Allis  Star 
Milwaukee  Community  Newspapers-Whitefish  Bay 
Herald 

Milwaukee  Community  Newspapers-Wauwatosa 
News-Times 

Journal  Register  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  85 
The  Record  (10) 

The  Oakland  Press  (7) 

The  Morning  Journal  (6) 

The  Saratogian  (5) 

Main  Line  Times  (4) 

The  Reporter  (4) 

21st  Century  Newspapers-Morning  Sun  (3) 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times  (3) 

Heritage  Newspapers-The  Dexter  Leader  (3) 
Litchfield  Publications-The  Fairfield  Minuteman  (3) 
The  Herald  News  (3) 


HomeTown 
Communications 
Network.  The  Community 
Press-Northwest  Press; 
Best  Headline,  Class  B. 
Cincinnati,  OH;  1st -Place 


Individual  Award  Winners 


r 

i 


JOURNALIST 
OF  THE  YEAfe 
Weekly  Newspapers, 
1st  Place 


.  Dave  Greber 

Cox  Ohio  Publishing; 
Fairfield  Echo; 
Fairfield,  OH 


JOURNALIST 
OF  THE  YEAR 
Daily  Newspapers, 
1st  Place 


Lbrna  Thackeray 

Lee  Enterprises; 

The  Billings  Gazette; 
Billings,  MT 


EDITOR  OF 
^  THE  YEAR 
t  Weekly  Newspapers, 
.  1st  Place 
Douglas  Clement 
'  Journal  Register 
Company;  Litchfield 
County  Times 
New  Milford,  CT 


www.suburban-news.org 


EDITOR  OF 
THE  YEAR 
Daily  Newspapers, 
1st  Place 


John  M.  Humenik 

Lee  Enterprises; 
Quad-City  Times; 
Davenport,  lA 


Journal  Register 
Company.  laconic 
Newspapers- Taconic 
Weekend,  Best 
Entertaininent /Lifestyle 
Section,  Class  C, 
Pawling,  NY;  1st  Place 


continued  from 
previous  page 
Independent  Newspapers, 

Inc.  The  Source  (2) 

Main  Line  Life  (2) 

Montgomery  Newspapers- 
Ambler  Gazette  (2) 

Roe  Jan  Independent 
,  Publishing-The 
Independent  (2) 

Taunton  Daily  Gazette  (2) 

The  Bristol  Press  (2) 

The  Mercury  (2) 

The  News-Herald  (2) 

The  Trentonian  (2) 

Daily  Freeman 
Heritage  Newspapers- 
News  Herald 

Heritage  Newspapers  Press  &  Guide 
Independent  Newspapers-The  Macomb  Daily 
Intercounty  Newspapers- Ygrdley  News 
Montgomery  Newspapers  -  all 
Montgomery  Newspapers-North  Penn  Life 
Montgomery  Newspapers-Public  Spirit 
Montgomery  Newspapers-Souderton  Independent 
Montgomery  Newspapers  Ticket 
Montgomery  Newspapers-Times  Chronicle^' 
Press  Newspapers-Media  Press 
Taconic  Newspapers-Millbrook  Round  Table 
Taconic  Newspapers-Taconic  Weekend 
The  Call 

The  Times  Herald 

Lee  Enterprises 

'’total  AWARDS:  48 
North  County  Times  (9) 

The  Billings  Gazette  (5) 

The  Times  (5) 

The  Times  and  Democrat  (9) 

Lincoln  Journal  Star  (4) 

Quad  City  Times  (3) 

Corvallis  Gazette-Times  (2) 

Globe  Gazette  (2) 

Herald  &  Review  (2) 

Quad  City  Business 
Journal  (2) 

Sioux  City  Journal  (2) 

The  Citizen  (2) 

The  Montana  Standard  (2) 

Casper  Star-Tribune 
Missoulian 
Shawano  Leader 

Liberty  Suburban  Chicago  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  3 
Downers  Grove  Reporter  (2) 

The  Press/Post  Newspapers 

Metroland  Printing,  Publishing  & 
Distributing  Ltd. 

TOTAL  AWARDS.  42 
Ajax-Pickering  News  Advertiser  (7) 

Oshawa/Whitby  This  Week  (6) 

Richmond  Hill/Thornhill  Liberal  (4) 

The  Era  Banner  (4) 

The  Qakville  Beaver  (4)  . 

Barrie  Advance  (3) 

Burlington  Post  (2) 

Northumberland  News  (2) 


Lee  Enterprises:  HerelU 
fir  Review,  Best  Graphic 
Artwork  Isiipporting 
editorial);  Class  F, 
Decatur,  IL.  1st  Place 


Scarborough  Mirror  (2) 
Mississauga  Business 
Times 

Mississauga  News 
Orangeville  Banner 
Port  Perry  Star  This  Week 
Stouffville  Sun-Tribune 
The  Beach-Riverdale 
Mirror 

Times  Journal 
York  Region  Newspaper 
Group 

MetroNorth 
Newspapers  ' 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
Northglen-Thornton 
Sentinel  & 

Westminster  Window 
Westminister  Window 

MetroValley 
Newspaper  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  10 
Surrey  North  Delta  Leader  (5) 
Abbotsford  News  (3) 

Peace  Arch  News 
The  Tri  City  News 

Michael  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
The  Suburban  (4) 

Morris 

Communications 
Corporation 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
The  Examiner 


LifR  Times 


Metroidnd  Printing, 
Publishing  &  Distributing 
Ltd.;  Barrie  Advance, 

Best  Feature  Photo, 

Class  D;  Barrie,  ON; 

1st  Place 


MetroNortfi  News|japers, 
Westminister  Window, 
Best  Sports  Section; 
Class  A,  Thornton.  CO. 
,1st  Place 


Ottaway 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 
The  Daily  Item  (4) 

Herald  &  Review  Co.-Traverse  City  Record  Eagle  (3) 

Packet  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
The  Princeton  Packet  (2) 

Patuxent  Publishing 
Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  18 
The  Howard  County 
Times  (10) 

Laurel  Leader  (2) 

The  Jeffersonian  (2) 

Baltimore  Messenger 
Maryland  Family  Magazine 
North  County  News 
Qwings  Mills  Times 

Peak  Publishing,  Ltd. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
The  Powell  River  Peak  (3) 


Patuxent  Publishing 
Company,  The  Howard 
County  Times.  Best 
Headline,  Class  C; 
Columbia,  MD,  1st  Place 


Recorder  Community  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
BernardSville  News 
The  Citizen  of  Morris  County 
The  Progress 


Rust 

Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  5 
Southeast  Missourian  (5) 

Sound  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
North  Kitsap  Herald 

Straus  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
The  Chronicle 
The  Sparta  Independent 
The  Township  Journal 

Suburban  News 
Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 
New  Albany  News  (2) 

The  Times  (2) 

Hilliard  Northwest  News 
Upper  Arlington  News 
Westerville  News  &  Public 


Rust  Communications; 
Southeast  Missourian, 
Best  Front  Page;  Class  E; 
Cape  Giradeau.  ,MO; 

1st  Place 


Opinion 


Sun  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

Sun  Newspapers  Solon  Group 

The  Sun  Herald 

The  Sun  Press 

The  Sun  Star  ' 

The  Cleveland  Jewish  Publication 
Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

The  Cleveland  Jewish  News 

The  Gazette  ‘ — ^ 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  12 

Tile  Gazette  of  Politics  &  Business  (4) 

Southern  Maryland  Newspapers  The  Enterprise  (3) 
The  Gaithersburg  Gazette  (2) 

Germantown  Gazette 
Rockville  Gazette 
The  Business  Gazette 


ThisWeek  Community 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  20 
ThisWeek  in  New  Albany  (4) 
ThisWeek  in 

Powell/Olentangy  (4) 
ThisWeek  in  Grove  City 
Record  (3) 

ThisWeek  in 

Reynoldsburg  (3) 
ThisWeek  in  Dublin 
Village  (2) 

ThisWeek  in  Bexley 
ThisWeek  in  Pickerington 
ThisWeek  in  Westerville 
ThisWeek  Licking  County 

Times  Ledger 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 
Bayside  Times  (2) 

Astoria  Times 
Flushing  Times 
Jamaica  Times 


ThisWeek  Community 
Jllewspeirers,  ThisWeek 
in  New  Alfrany; 

Best  S|)orts  Photo; 
Class  A; 

Worthington.  OH, 

1st  Placy 


America's  Best 
Read  Newspapers 
in  America's  Best  Markets. 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  or  AMERICA 

REPRESENTING  OVER 

www.st^riMiiMWvvs.org  2,000  NEWSPAPERS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


The  Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network  (SCAN) 
sponsored  the  2004  Editorial  Contest. 

To  learn  more  about  memberships  in  SNA  or  to 
participate  in  the  SCAN  network, call  Nancy  Lane, 
Executive  Director  at  (888)  486-2466. 


ALABAMA 

Mary-Allison  Lancaster  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  The  Brewton  Stan¬ 
dard.  Lancaster  most  recently  was  a  staff 
reporter  for  The  Islander  in  Gulf  Shores. 

ARIZONA 

Jaynelle  Ramon  has  joined  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  as  an  online  content  producer. 
Ramon  previously  was  an  online  producer 
for  News  8  TV  in  Austin,  Texas. 

CALIFORNIA 
Jerry  Roberts  has  been  named  editor  and 
\ice  president/news  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press.  Roberts  has  been  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editor  and  publisher  since  2003. 
Joe  Cole,  the  News-Press’  president,  has 
also  assumed  the  duties  of  publisher. 

Dan  Day  has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  The  Modesto  Bee.  A  23-year  veteran 
of  The  Associated  Press,  Day  served  as 
bureau  chief  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  Seattle, 

San  Francisco,  and  Trenton,  N.J. 

Ruben  Navarrette  Jr.  has  joined  The  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  as  an  editorial 
writer,  editorial  board  member,  and 
twice-a-week  columnist.  Navarrette  last 
worked  for  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
where  he  was  an  editorial  writer  and 
editorial  board  member. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN  NEWSPEOPLE  @  EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


WISCONSIN 

John  Dye 

John  Dye  has  returned  to  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  as  executive  editor. 
He  was  the  newspaper’s  managing  editor 
from  1997  to  2000.  Dye,  53,  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  editor  of  the  Observer-Dispatch  in 
Utica,  N.Y.  In  1983  he, was  named  city 
editor  of  The  Daily  Press  in  Utica,  and 
three  years  later  he  became  executive 


metro  editor  of  the  Observer-Dispatch.  (He  was  promoted  to 


assistant  managing  editor/nqws  in  1991-)  In  1994  Dye  was 


named  executive  editor  of  two  Ohio  newspapers:  The  News- 


Messenger  in  Fremont,  and  the  News-Herald  in  Port  Clinton. 


C  O  N  N  f:  C  T  I  C  U  I 
Christine  Neves  has  been  appointed  display 
advertising  manager  for  The  Day  in  New 
London.  Neves  has  worked  for  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  as  its  retail  advertising 
manager.  William  Hoelzel  has  been  named 
to  the  position  of  marketing  research 
■  *  ♦ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Michael 
Days 

has  been  named 
editor  of  The 
Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  Days  most  recently 
served  as  managing  editor. 


manager.  Hoelzel  also  comes  from  the 
Hartford  Courant,  where  he  most  recent¬ 
ly  managed  the  paper’s  research  depart¬ 
ment  and  coordinated  special  projects. 

F  L  O  R  1  I)  A 

Jesus  Diaz  Jr.  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Miami  Herald j el  Nuevo  Herald  and 
chairman  of  The  Miami  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  (MHPC).  Diaz  has  been  MHPC’s 
general  manager  since  2002.  He  replaces 
Alberto  Ibarguen,  who  is  leaving  to  become 
president/CEO  of  the  Knight  Foundation. 
David  A.  Landsberg  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  MHPC.  He  most 
recently  served  as  vice  president/advertis- 
ing  of  the  Herald.  Alex  Villoch  has  been 
named  VP/advertising  of  the  paper.  She 
most  recently  served  as  director  of  retail 


Duke  Maas  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Tampa  Tribune.  Maas  most 
recently  served  as  senior  editor  of  sports. 

Rick  W.  Madewell  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Daily  Commercial  in 
Leesburg.  Madewell  joined  the  new  spa¬ 
per  as  assistant  news  editor  in  October. 

David  Hackett  been  named  Venice/North 
Port  editor  for  the  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune.  Hackett  most  recently  was  a 
reporter  for  the  newspaper. 

Linda  Wallingford-Quarles  has  been  named 
deputy  circulation  director  of  consumer 
marketing,  sales  &  customer  relationships 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  She  most 
recently  served  as  sales  development 


advertising  and  event  marketing. 


The  American  Press 
Institute  has  announced 
the  winners  of  the  2004 
Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America  (SNA)  editorial 


awards.  John  Humenik, 
editor  in  chief  of  the 
Quad  City  Times  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  was 
named  editor  of  the  year/ 
daily  newspapers,  while 
Douglas  Clement,  editor 


of  The  Litchfield  County 
Times  in  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  was  named  editor 
of  the  year/weekly  news¬ 
papers.  For  a  complete 
list  of  vyihners,  visit 
www.suburban-news.org. 


manager  for  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing 


•ASSOCIATIONS’ 

The  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  John 
Spaar,  co-publisher  and 
advertising  manager  of 
The  Odessan,  its  presi- 


5 

dent.  Steve  Oldfield  of 
the  Adrian  Journal  has 
been  elected  first  vice 
president,  and  David 
Bradley,  Jr.  of  the  Sf. 
Joseph  News-Press  is 
second  vice  president. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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MICHIGAN 

Robert  Besser  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Globe  in  Ironwood. 
Besser  has  spent  25  years  with  Bugle 
Newspapers  in  Chicago’s  north  suburbs. 


John  Whiteside 

61,  DIED  Jan.  22 

COLUMNIST,  we  HERALD  NEWS.  JOLIET. 

COLUMNIST  John  Whiteside  was  one  jour- 

nalist  who  knew  how  to  plan  ahead.  Hours  j 

after  he  died  of  cancer,  the  front  page  of  The  '  ‘ 

Herald  Neu'S  in  Joliet,  Ill.,  carried  the  final  column  •  | 

Whiteside  had  wTitten  in  anticipation  of  his  death.  i  \ 

“If  you’re  reading  this,  I  have  already  looked  upon  BKjf  i 

the  face  of  God.  And  I  pray  that  he  has  nodded  his  ^ 

head  in  a  positive  way,”  he  wrote.  For  nearly  four  1 

months,  Whiteside  had  shared  with  readers  his  A 
struggle  with  melanoma.  i  i  Hi 

Whiteside  spent  his  entire  newspaper  career  with  the  Herald  News.  He  joined 
the  newspaper  after  graduating  from  Northern  Illinois  University  in  1971,  and 
spent  a  decade  as  a  beat  and  general  assignment  reporter  before  he  started  his 
daily  column  in  1981.  He  was  perhaps  best  knowm  for  his  1978  investigation,  along 
with  fellow  staffer  Lonnie  Cain,  into  the  disappearance  of  Molly  Zelko,  a  Joliet 
newspaper  editor  who  angered  organized  crime  figures  with  her  reporting  before 
she  vanished  in  1957. 

He  also  emphasized  in  his  columns  the  importance  of  honoring  military  guard 
units  and  helping  victims  of  drunken  driving  accidents.  But  at  the  end  of  his  days, 
Whiteside  wTote  that  he  was  most  proud  of  his  profiles  of  Joliet’s  waitresses,  beat 
cops,  and  other  eveiyday  folks:  “My  favorite  saying  was,  ‘Everyone  has  a  story  to 
tell,  if  you  just  listen.’  I  believed  that  all  of  my  journalism  life.” 


Jim  Borden  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  He  most 
recently  was  assistant  managing  editor  of 
The  Gazette  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


MINN  ESOTA 

Cindy  Doege  has  been  promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Star  Tribune  in 
Minneapolis.  She  had  been  director  of 
strategic  planning  in  circulation.  Helen 
Wainwright  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president/human  resources  and  labor 
relations,  from  VP/human  resources. 


M  I  S  S  O  U  K  I 

Ron  Graber  has  been  named  general 
manager  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
managing  editor  of  The  Carthage  Press. 


NEBRASKA 

BillVobejda  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Fremont  Tribune.  Previously, 
Vobejda  served  as  marketing  director 
of  the  Lincoln  Journal  Star. 


Co.  in  Cleveland.  Davo  LaBell  has  joined 
the  Times  staff  as  event  marketing 
manager.  LaBell  has  been  with  the 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  since  1997. 
Kyle  Williams  has  been  named  creative 
manager  in  the  marketing  department. 


K  !  •;  N  I  U  C  K  Y 

Dan  Heckel  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Messenger-Inquirer  in  Owensboro.  He 
has  been  city  editor  for  the  last  four  years. 
Before  that,  he  was  editorial  page  editor. 


N  E  W  M  E  X  I  C  O 
Joseph  Garcia  has  been  named  the  new 
editor  of  The  Daily  Times  in  Farmington, 
N.M.  Garcia  most  recently  served  as 
senior  editor  of  Arizona’s  Tucson  Citizen. 


Jordan  Kellogg  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Campbell  County  Recorder,  the 
Campbell  Community  Recorder,  and 
The  Fort  Thomas  Recorder.  Kellogg  is 
promoted  from  reporter. 


David  Giuliani  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Ltus  Vegas  Optic.  Giuliani 
most  recently  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Carlsbad  Current-Argus. 


(;  E  O  R  G  I  A 

Donald  W.  Bailey  has  been  named  president 
of  The  Augusta  Chron  icle.  Bailey  has 
served  as  general  manager  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  its  other  publications  since  2002. 


Debbie  Kennedy  has  ’oeen  named  editor 
of  the  Boone  County  Recorder,  the  Boone 
Community  Recorder,  and  the  Florence 
Recorder.  Kennedy  is  promoted  from 
reporter. 


NEW  YORK 

Terry  Jimenez  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/finance  and  CFO  for  Newsday.  He 


Nunzio  Michael  Lupo  has  been  appointed 
deputy  managing  editor  for  daily  and 
planning  at  The  Atlanta  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution,  a  promotion  from  features  editor. 


tG  E  0  R  G  I A 

Williams 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Union-Recorder 
in  Milledgeville.  She  has  been 
display  sales  director  at  The 
Augusta  Chronicle  since  2003. 


I  I.  L  1  N  O  I  S 

Javier  J.  Aldape  has  been  named  editor 
and  \ice  president  of  product  and  audi¬ 
ence  development  for  Hoy,  his  position 
will  be  based  in  Chicago.  Aldape  has 
seiz  ed  as  publisher  of  Diario  La  Estrella 
since  1999- 


MASS  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  S 
Deborah  Eisner  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Cambridge  Chronicle.  She  has  been 
with  the  newspaper  since  2002,  serving 
as  both  a  reporter  and  an  assistant  editor. 
Sarah  Andrews  has  joined  the  staff’ as  an 
assistant  editor.  Andrews  has  worked  as 
a  reporter  and  assistant  editor  at  the 
Newton  TAB  since  2003. 


I  O  WA 

Joe  Buttweiler  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Globe  Gazette  in  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Buttweiler  most  recently  served  as  city 
editor  of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 


Becky  Dial  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Central  Kentucky  News-Journal  in  Camp- 
bellsville,  a  promotion  from  news  editor. 
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most  recently  was  controller  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Rob  Rosenthal  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  and  chief 
technology  officer.  He  last  served  as 
director  of  information  systems.  Phil 
Ramacca  has  been  named  to  the  new 
position  of  director  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  circulation  department. 
Ramacca  had  been  Newsday’s  controller. 

Anibal  Torres  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Hoy's  New 
York  edition.  Torres  most  recently  was 
publisher  of  El  Sentinel,  a  Spanish-lan- 
guage  weekly  published  by  Orlando 
Sentinel  Communications. 

Tom  Donovan  has  been  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  The  Journal  News  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  from  vice  president  of 
advertising.  Anthony  Simmons  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  of  circulation.  He 
most  recently  was  vice  president  of  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press. 

Brittany  Bombard  has  been  named  features 
editor  at  the  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise 
in  Saranac  Lake.  Bombard  is  promoted 
from  Tupper  Lake  reporter. 

OHIO 

Karen  R.  Long  has  been  promoted  to  book 
editor  of  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland, 
from  feature  writer.  Long  replaces  Karen 
Sandstrom,  who  has  been  promoted  to 
features  editor. 

I  i 

'  OKLAHOMA 

Robert  Wescott  has  been  named  advertising 
development  manager  at  The  Oklahoman. 
Wescott  previously  was  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  development  at  The  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
William  Kennedy  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Indiana  Gazette.  Kennedy 
served  as  executive  editor  at  The  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital-Journal  for  two  years. 

S  O  U  T  1 1  C  A  R  O  LINA 
Gary  Wortel  has  been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Sun  News  in  Myrtle 
Beach.  Wortel  most  recently  was  vice 
president/advertising  and  marketing  for 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

I 

'  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Jerome  Person  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Aberdeen  American  News.  Person 
most  recently  served  as  vice  president 


NEWSPEOPLE 


OBITUARIES 


Max  Jennings 

63,  Died  Feb.  16 
FORMER  EDITOR,  DAYTON  (OHIO) 
DAILY  NEWS 

AX  Jennings, 
editor  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  when  it  won 
its  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
national  reporting  and 
an  ardent  advocate  of 
“civic  journalism,”  suf¬ 
fered  an  apparent  heart 
attack  at  the  Taos  Ski 
Valley  resort  while  ski¬ 
ing  with  his  son  John. 

As  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  from  1987  to  1997, 
Jennings  was  active  in 
industry  and  free  press 
causes,  especially  free- 
dom-of-information 
issues.  In  his  Op-Ed 
column,  he  frequently 
took  on  local  and  state 
political  figures. 


Under  his  editorship, 
the  paper  published  an 
expose  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary’s  health  care  system. 

Jennings  had  served 
as  a  UPI  bureau  chief 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and 
taught  at  Arizona  State 
University.  He  was  a 
founder  and  longtime 
advocate  of  Kids  Voting, 
a  voter-education  pro¬ 
gram  that  encourages 
children  to  go  to  the 
polls  with  their  parents. 

Fred  Byrod 

94,  Died  Feb.  6 
SPORTSWRITER/SPORTS  EDITOR. 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

Fred  Byrod  was 
a  Philadelphia 
sports  fan 

through  and  through  — 
and  as  such,  his  passing 


seems  fitting.  His  final 
moments  were  spent  i 

rooting  for  the  Eagles  t 

in  Super  Bowl  XXXIX;  | 

Byrod  fell  asleep  soon  f 

after  the  kickoff,  and  i 

never  woke  up.  P 

Byrod  was  a  sports-  | 

writer  for  The  Philadel-  i 

phia  Inquirer  for  nearly  | 

four  decades,  and  served  j 

as  sports  editor  from  | 

1958  to  1976.  Although  f 

he  covered  different  I 

sports,  his  favorite  sport  i 

was  golf.  He  covered  69  [ 

major  championships,  I 

and  counted  golfing 
champion  Arnold  t 

Palmer  among  his 
friends.  f 

Byrod  was  a  past  pres-  ; 

ident  of  the  Philadelphia  [ 

Sportswriters  and  of  the  I 

Golf  Writers  Association  f 

of  America. 
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Fargo-Moorhead  (ND)  Magazine 
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executive  officer  of  Times  Community 
Newspapers  in  Dulles.  Arundel  most  re¬ 
cently  served  as  president.  He  succeeds 
his  father,  Arthur  W.  Arundel. 


of  administration  for  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Neu's  Tribune. 


CALIFORNIA 

Anderson 

has  been  named 
executive  vice 
JH  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  He 
has  served  as  executive  VP/ 
CFO  of  Detroit  Newspapers. 


1  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 

Cheryle  Platt  has  been  named  circulation 
director  for  The  Jackson  Sun.  Platt  joined 
the  paper  in  1999,  and  has  served  as  its 
circulation  sales  and  marketing  manager 
for  the  past  five  years. 


W  A  S  H  I  N  G  T  O  N 
Don  Nelson  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Skagit  Valley  Herald  in  Mount  Vernon. 
He  previously  was  assistant  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 


T  E  X  A  S 

Joanne  Gosselin  has  been  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Amarillo  Globe-News.  Gosselin 
joined  the  Globe-News  in  1984  and  has 
served  as  advertising  director  since  2001. 


Rufus  M.  Friday  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Tri-City  Herald  in  Kennewick.  Fri¬ 
day  has  served  as  vice  president  of  circu¬ 
lation  at  The  News  id  Observer  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  since  2003. 


recently  served  as  vice  president  of 
human  resources  for  Dallas/Fort  Worth 
International  Airport. 


Charlie  Edgren  has  been  promoted  to  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  El  Paso  Times,  from 
editorial  writer.  Edgren  has  serv'ed  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  and  colum¬ 
nist.  Joe  Muench  replaces  Edgren  as  edito¬ 
rial  writer.  Muench  has  been  a  sports 
columnist  for  the  Times  since  1998. 


Ken  Sands  has  been  named  online  publish¬ 
er  of  The  Spokesman-Review  in  Spokane. 
Sands  is  promoted  from  managing  editor, 
online  and  new  media.  Merrell  Ligons  has 
been  named  online  business  manager. 
Kathleen  Coleman,  the  Spokesman-Review’s 
consumer  marketing  manager,  has  also 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of  sales 
and  marketing.  Diane  Bobiak  has  been 
named  real  estate  and  contract  classified 
manager. 


Doug  Bennight  has  joined  the  San  Antonio 
Express-News  as  an  automotive  manager 
in  the  advertising  department.  Bennight 
previously  w'as  senior  account  executive 
for  outside  automotive  advertising  sales 
at  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Darryl  6.  Thornton  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  human  resources  for  The 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Thornton  most 


\  I  R  G  I  N  I  A 

Peter  W.  Arundel  has  been  named  chief 


Finally,  a  classified  web-entry  solution  that  understands 
your  advertisers  and  your  bottom  line. 


Anyone  working  in  a  classified  call  center 
knows  most  advertisers  need  help  writing 
their  ad.  But  existing  classified  web  entry 
systems  only  offer  advertisers  a  blank  form 
to  write  in.  They  make  it  hard  to  shop  or 
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EDITORIAL 


cwmiiimui 

In  a  courtroom  coda  to  its  botched  Chiquita  probe, 
‘The  Cincinnati  Enquirer’  is  saved  by  Ohio’s  shield  law 


IT’S  ALWAYS  GOOD  NEWS  WHEN  A 
federal  court  protects  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  news  sources  by  up¬ 
holding  a  State  shield  law.  Still,  we 
wish  we  could  feel  happier  about  a  recent 
ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit:  Ohio’s  shield  law  prevents  a 
news  source  burned  by  a  fired  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  reporter  from  claiming  legal 
damages  against  the  newspaper  and  its 
parent,  Gannett  Co. 

If  our  joy  is  tempered,  it’s  because  this 
decision  gives  the  Enquirer  yet  another 
excuse  to  stay  silent  about 
its  botched  1998  investiga¬ 
tion  into  Chiquita  Brands 
International  Inc.  —  and 
about  the  secret  settlement 
after  it  came  out  that  the 
source  for  some  of  its  alle¬ 
gations  of  corrupt  business 
activities  by  the  big  home¬ 
town  banana  company 
were  voice  mail  messages 
illegally  accessed  by  one  of  its  reporters. 

This  likely  was  the  last  courtroom  act 
for  a  reporting  project  that  has  been 
overly  full  of  lawyers,  and  that’s  all  to  the 
good.  But  going  on  seven  years  later,  the 
Enquirer  still  has  an  unpaid  debt  to  its 
readers,  and  to  Chiquita,  to  say  what  it 
believes  is  true  or  false  in  its  reporting. 
That  18-page  special  report  lodged  sensa¬ 
tional  and  serious  allegations  again.st 
Chiquita,  including  knowingly  spraying 
banana  workers  with  dangerous  pesti¬ 
cides  and  turning  a  blind  eye  to  drug 
smuggling  on  its  ships.  But  after  Chiquita 
revealed  the  voice  mail  tampering,  the 
Enquirer  “renounced”  the  series  in  an 
opaque  apology  that  ran  on  the  front 
page  for  three  consecutive  days,  and  paid 


Chiquita,  then  owned  by  tycoon  Carl 
Lindner,  $14  million  in  a  secret  settle¬ 
ment  disclosed  in  2001  by  E^Fs  Wash¬ 
ington  editor,  Todd  Shields. 

The  Enquirer  even  secretly  agreed  to 
“destroy”  on  June  29,  2003  all  the  re¬ 
porters  notes  and  documents  compiled 
during  the  investigation.  Did  it?  The 
newspaper  hasn’t  said. 

The  Enquirer  should  also  at  long  last 
tell  Cincinnati  readers  how,  if  at  all,  that 
settlement  with  Lindner  affected  its 
reporting  on  his  many  other  business  in¬ 
terests.  Gannett  vetted 
the  Chiquita  stories  at  top 
corporate  levels  before 
publication,  and  after  the 
fiasco  adopted  a  high- 
sounding  “Principles  of 
Ethical  Conduct  For 
Newsrooms.”  But  in  the 
ensuing  years  it  has  only 
abetted  the  Enquirers 
silence. 

Let’s  be  clear:  The  unanimous  three- 
judge  appellate  court  panel  ruled  exactly 
right  on  the  law. 

Disgruntled  former  Chiquita  senior 
legal  counsel  George  Ventura  may  not 
have  deserved  his  fate  of  being  ratted  out 
in  open  court  by  fired  star  investigative 
reporter  Michael  Gallagher  as  the  guy 
who  showed  him  how  to  break  into  the 
voice  mail  system.  But  Ventura’s  legal 
arguments  against  the  Enquirer  and 
Gannett  were  simply  incoherent,  as  the 
Si.xth  Circuit  decision  makes  plain. 

Thanks  to  the  judges,  the  Chiquita  case 
is  no  longer  about  legalities.  Now  it’s  up 
to  the  Enquirer  and  Gannett  to  turn  it 
into  an  example  of  being  honest  with 
readers. 


By  not  showing 
transparency  in 
the  matter,  the 
Ohio  paper  owes 
it  to  its  readers 
to  come  clean. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Watching  the  detectives 


1HE  wm  K 


The  Case  of  the  Faux  Reporter:  For  the  first  time  last  month, 

I  was  able  to  follow  a  ‘blog  probe’  from  the  start. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  Jeff  Gannon  affair 
may  have  morphed  into  a  full-fledged  political  scandal 
or  retreated  to  the  realm  of  embarrassing  footnote.  At 
the  center  of  it:  A  man  with  no  journalistic  (but  plenty 
of  sex-site)  experience  who  managed  to  cover  the  White 
House  at  close  range  for  two  years  for  an  obscure  online  site  called 
Talon  News  —  under  an  alias  —  with  the  avowed  aim  of  simply 
presenting  the  administration’s  case,  unfiltered. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  uproar  over  this  episode,  it  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  instructive  for  me,  making  possible  my  first  immersion  in  the 

new  world  of  blog-generated  controversy.  USA.com.  Hundreds,  maybe  thousimds, 

Of  course,  I  closely  watched  previous  of  the  pajamadeen  went  to  work  on  the 

blog  brouhahas,  such  as  “Rathergate,”  but  alias  angle.  A  few  days  later,  the  popular 
at  some  distance.  This  time  I  followed  it  blogger  Atrios  suggested  that  Gannon’s 
from  day  one.  The  blogs  helped  drive  Ei^Fs 
online  coverage  (which  drew  national 
attention),  and  our  coverage,  in  turn,  fed 
the  blogs.  So  this  is  an  interesting  case 
study  in  the  tenuous  new  blog/mainstream 
relationship  that  has  lately  drawn  much 
name-calling  on  either  side. 

The  Gannon  affair  began  in  late  January' 
after  the  faux  new's  reporter,  who  had 
drawn  little  notice,  suddenly  asked  a  too- 
pufly  -to-ignore  question  at  one  of  President 
Bush’s  rare  press  conferences.  The  fact 
that  this  strange  fellow  was  not  only  in  the 
room,  but  got  called  on,  set  tongues  wag¬ 
ging.  The  Media  Matters  Web  site  raised 
questions  about  Gannon  and  his  long 
history’  of  softball  questions.  Our  own  Joe 
Strupp  got  Gannon’s  phone  number,  and 
was  first  to  interview  him.  He  learned  that 
“Gannon”  was  an  alias,  though  the  reporter 
would  not  reveal  his  true  name. 

By  this  time,  the  liberal  blogs  were  prob¬ 
ing  Talon  News,  finding  that  it  was  closely 
affiliated  with  another  site  called  GOP 


Sure,  there’s  plenty 
of  junk  research  out 
there,  but  I  was 
amazed  to  observe 
the  resources  at  the 
blogs’  command. 

real  name  was  James  D.  Guckert. 

This  is  when  I  really  started  following  the 
pursuit.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  many 
participants,  at  how  many  sites,  took  part, 
and  the  skills  at  their  command,  mainly 
Web-based.  The  material  the  detectives 
at  DailyKos  and  other  blogs  drew  out  of 
obscure  or  abandoned  Web  sites  —  and 
caches  —  regarding  Talon,  Gannon,  and 
a  dozen  other  threads  was  astounding, 
although  I  couldn’t  quite  tell  if  any  of  the 
searches  and  grabs  bordered  on  the  illegal. 

Within  24  hours,  the  gumshoes  had 
confirmed  that  Gannon  was  Guckert. 


Meanwhile,  someone  linked  Guckert  to 
setting  up  half  a  dozen  sex-oriented  Web 
sites  with  names  like  militaryescort.com. 

Hours  later  someone  else  posted  a  screen 
capture  of  a  “JDG”  in  his  underwear  from 
an  abandoned  AOL  hometown  page,  and 
he  sure  looked  like  Gannon/Guckert. 

Certainly  that  was  just  coincidence? 

Then  Gannon/Guckert  told  Strupp  that 
he  had  indeed  set  up  sex  sites  “for  a  client,” 
but  claimed  they  had  never  been  activated. 

Well,  I  was  growing  impressed  with  blog 
research.  Cutting  away  the  over-the-top 
rhetoric,  snarkiness,  and  conspiracy  theo¬ 
ries,  most  of  their  far-fetched  facts  were 
standing  up.  So  when  Americablog  uncov¬ 
ered  what  appeared  to  be  nude  photos  of 
Gannon/Guckert  advertising  his  wares  as 
an  escort,  along  with  something  of  a  paper 
trail  linking  him  to  those  sites,  I  was  no 
longer  skeptical.  Soon  The  Washington  Post 
was  citing  this  evidence. 

I  won’t  go  into  the  rest  of  that  week, 
except  to  note  that  Strupp  managed  to  get 
exclusive  interviews  with  current  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Scott  McClellan  and 
his  predecessor,  Ari  Fleisher,  who  each 
made  admissions  that  drew  wide  attention 
—  and  gave  the  blogs  even  more  leads.  The 
mainstream  media  slowly  came  to  the  story, 
with  the  explosion  occurring  on  Feb.  17, 
two  weeks  after  the  first  Media  Matters 
mention. 

Sure,  there  is  plenty'  of  junk-research  out 
there  on  the  blogs,  and  unproven,  ridicu¬ 
lous,  or  offensive  comments  still  abound 
in  tbe  postings.  But  what 
surprised  me  the  most  were 
the  resources  the  major 
blogs  (as  opposed  to  tbe 
Mom-and-Pop  operations)  |  j 
can  call  upon  for  this  type  1 1 
of  story,  enlisting  experts  i ; 

around  the  country  —  \ 

non-joumalists,  but  people  | 
with  similar,  or  even  more 
highly  developed,  Web  skills. 

And  here’s  the  nut  of  it:  In  the  blo- 
goshere,  it’s  often  asked,  “Why  can’t  the  | 
mainstream  media  get  to  the  bottom  of  i  | 
these  scandals  like  the  blogs  sometimes  ! 
do?”  I  understand  the  answer  now:  No 
single  outlet  has  anywhere  near  the  army 
of  workers  who  toil  at  the  larger  blogs. 

To  compete  in  this  regard,  Gannett  would  ! 
have  to  shut  down  most  of  its  papers  and 
put  their  news  staffs  to  work  for  USA  \ 

Today.  Then  USA  Today  could  throw  a  | ! 
battalion  of  reporters  at  a  hot  issue  —  i  j 

like  some  blogs  now  can,  and  do.  II  |  j 
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A  small  statistic 


The  low  number  of  African-American  sports  editors  at 
U.S.  dailies  only  fosters  inadequate  coverage 


They  are  a  minority  with  a  miniscule  member- 
ship  —  the  black  sports  editors  at  America’s  1,456 
daily  newspapers.  And  the  journalists  who  want  to 
join  that  tiny  club  remain  victims  of  a  mindset  that 
once  kept  African-Americans  from  becoming 
quarterbacks  in  the  National  Football  League. 

Don  Hudson,  who  tracks  black  sports  editors  at  daily  newspapers 
for  The  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  can  identify 
only  five  of  them.  ‘The  list  is  about  as  accurate  as  you  can  find  in  the 
newspaper  industiy,”  said  Hudson,  managing  editor  of  The  Clarion- 


Ledger  in  Jackson,  Miss.  “It’s  been  so 
small  for  so  long.  It’s  so  sad.” 

The  joke  among  black  sports  journalists 
is  their  number  is  so  small  that  they  all 
wind  up  being  interviewed  for  the  same 
jobs.  These  editors  talk  of  how’  the  lack  of 
black  faces  in  their  sports  sections  skew'ers 
coverage  of  players  raised  in  economic 
wastelands,  especially  in  professional  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball  w'here  black  athletes 
dominate. 

Once  this  would  have  been  a  column 
about  a  lack  of  diversity.  Now  it  is  about 
more  than  that.  It  is  about  the  integritv'  of 
the  newspaper  industry’  itself. 

“Any  time  there  is  a  closed  hiring  process, 
you  have  an  ethical  problem,”  said  Richard 
E.  Lapchick,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Diversity  and  Ethics  in  Sport  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity’  of  Central  Florida.  “The  situation  is 
similar  to  the  time  w’hen  there  weren’t  any 
black  quarterbacks.  There  was  a  perception 
that  blacks  couldn’t  lead  or  that  white 
players  wouldn’t  follow  them.  In  the  case 
of  sports  editors,  there  is  an  impression 
that  they  can’t  manage  people.” 

Keith  Woods,  dean  of  the  Poymter  Insti¬ 


tute  for  Media  Studies,  sees  the  paucity  of 
black  editors  as  a  reflection  of  sports  life. 
“White  editors  are  often  like  the  coaches 
they  cover,”  said  Woods,  an  Afiican  Ameri¬ 


can  who  covered  sports  for  10  y'ears.  “They 
have  an  ‘old  boy’  network  and  they  take 
care  of  their  fnends.” 

But  that  kind  of  corporate  misbehavior 
keeps  readers  fi-om  getting  an  accurate  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  men  and  women  who  set  the 
tone  for  so  much  of  the  cultural  landscape. 
Which  is  one  reason  that  black  sports  edi¬ 
tors  see  their  jobs,  in  part,  as  educators  for 
white  journalists  who  write  lazy  articles 
about  Afncan- American  family  life. 

“A  couple  of  years  ago  our  stories  of  black 
athletes  emphasized  how  they  made  it  even 


though  they  came  from  fatherless  homes,” 
said  Larry  Starks,  sports  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  “Why?  It’s  an  easy 
angle  to  take.  The  lives  of  black  athletes 
are  more  complicated  than  that.” 

Still,  black  sports  editors,  no  matter  what 
their  age,  want  to  see  the  color  of  their  skin 
as  secondary'  to  their  role  at  newspapers. 

“I  am  a  journalist  who  is  black,  not  a  black 
journalist,  ”  said  Jon  Stewart,  sports  editor 
of  The  Courier  in  Houma,  La.  “But  I  am 
sensitive  to  racial  issues.” 

Lack  of  racial  sensitivity  can  send  a 
wrong  message  to  readers.  Lee  Ivory, 
publisher  and  executive  editor  of  USA 
Todays  Sports  Weekly,  said  he  cured  his 
white  editors  of  using  the  first  names  of 
black  athletes  in  their  headlines.  “I  stopped 
it,”  Ivory  said.  “It  showed  a  lack  of  respect. 
They  weren’t  doing  it  with  white  players.” 

Ivory  theorizes  that  some  black  writers 
who  might  make  good  editors  keep  their 
editorial  ambitions  to  themselves  because 
they  are  happy  to  be  doing  what  white 
writers  have  taken  for  granted  for  years: 
“Covering  big  games.  Super  Bowls,  World 
Series.” 

Dwayne  Bray,  the  sports  editor  of  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  chair  of  the 
Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  ethics 
committee,  said  he  becomes  depressed 
when  he  walks  into  a  sportswriters  conven¬ 
tion  and  is  confronted  by  a  wall  of  white 
faces.  “It’s  appalling,”  he  said.  ‘We  are 
talking  about  less  than  2%  of  the  sports 
journalists  are  black.  And  we  all  know  each 
other.  I  don’t  think  it’s  getting  any  better.” 

One  reason  is  that 
newspapers  are  using 
their  diversity  dollars 
to  recruit  Hispanics,  who 
can  communicate  with 
the  increasing  number 
of  baseball  stars  who 
don’t  speak  English. 

“We  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  translators  the 
teams  use,”  said  Emilio  Garcia-Ruiz, 
the  recently  named  sports  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post. 

And  this  new  emphasis  will  only  add 
to  the  frustration  of  black  sportswriters 
who  want  to  become  editors. 

“People  leave  when  they  don’t  get 
promoted,”  Leon  Carter,  sports  editor 
of  New  York’s  Daily  News,  told  me.  “I  got 
hired  because  I  earned  the  right  to  be 
the  sports  editor.  But  having  said  that, 
a  newspaper  does  its  best  job  when  it 
reflects  the  community  it  covers.”  11 


Once  this  would  have 
been  a  column  about 
diversity.  Now  it  is 
about  the  integrity 
of  the  newspaper 
industry  itself. 
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Aimed  at  the  young,  the  upscale,  and  commuters, 
free  papers  are  springing  up  to  attract  those  who 
normally  don't  read  the  core  product. 


From  national  chains  to  heal  upstarts, 
free  dailies  are  chasing  ‘street  cred’  and 
commuters.  Can  they  succeed? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


A  FUNNY  THING  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  NEWSPAPER  READ- 

ers:  They’re  threatening  to  turn  into  the  minority. 
Without  making  fresh,  blatant  appeals  to  younger 
generations,  the  business  may  not  survive  with  its 
profit  margins  intact.  It’s  the  same  reason  Katie 
Couric  painfully  chats  with  pop  group  Maroon  5  on  the  Today  Show, 
and  the  media  obsessively  charts  the  eating  habits  of  the  Olsen  Twins 
and  the  bar-hopping  antics  of  teen  actress  Lindsay  Lohan. 

Numerous  studies  show  that  despite  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  past 
few  years,  dailies  are  still  not  attracting  younger  readers.  The 


Newspaper  Association  of  America  reports 
that  in  2004,  an  average  of  38.8%  of  those 
aged  25  to  34  read  a  daily  newspaper, 
while  the  readership  percentage  for  those 
55  and  over  is  67.4%.  Newspaper  compa¬ 
nies,  not  e.xactly  known  for  their  risk  tak¬ 
ing,  have  attempted  to  meet  the  challenge 
not  so  much  by  re-orienting  their  main 
product  but  by  launching  easy-to-read 
tabs  that,  in  many  cases,  also  appeal  to 
people  on  the  go  who  are  looking  for 
a  cheap,  quick  read. 

Now  commuters  are 
targeted  by  free  papers 
such  as  the  Metro  fran¬ 
chise  in  Philadelphia, 

Boston,  and  New  York; 

Tribune’s  amNewYork; 
and  the  Washington 
Post’s  expre.HS.  Youth- 
oriented  papers  such 
as  Belo’s  Quick  and 
Tribune’s  RedEye 

chase  18-  to  34-year-olds.  Then  there  are 
free  community  newspapers  like  The  Exam¬ 
iner,  recently  launched  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Today's  Local  News  in  San  Diego. 

These  papers  share  the  same  goal:  to 
attract  people  who  shy  away  from  paid 
dailies.  “We  were  really  interested  in  how 
we  could  become  more  relevant  to  a  group 
of  people  who  are  used  to  getting  informa¬ 
tion  for  free,”  says  Jennifer  Carroll,  director 


of  news  development  at  Gannett,  explaining 
why  her  company  has  launched  nine  free 
weeklies  in  the  past  several  years. 

Free  papers  are  beginning  to  take  hold. 
Prudential  Securities  analyst  Steven  Barlow 
wrote  in  his  2005  industry  outlook  report 
that  “targeted  demo  publications  (sucb  as 
free  commuter  newspapers,  specialty  publi¬ 
cations,  and  niche  products)  will  continue 
to  be  the  underlying  growth  stoiy  for  the 
publishing  industry.” 


The 


FREE 


When  The  New  York  Times  Co.  decides  it 
wants  to  grab  a  49%  stake  (or  $16  million) 
in  Boston  Metro  less  than  one  year  after  its 
chairman,  Arthur  O.  Sulzberger  Jr.,  told 
an  audience  at  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  that  youth 
and  commuter  papers  were  condescending, 
something  is  cooking.  As  Et^P  went  to 
press,  Knight  Bidder  announced  that  it  was 
buying  the  company  that  publishes  the  free 


daily  tabloid,  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif)  Daily 
News,  as  well  as  four  other  free  dailies  in  the 
area.  “Customers  want  many  kinds  of  publi¬ 
cations,  as  evidenced  by  the  great  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  free-distribution  newspapers,”  said 
Tony  Bidder,  CEO  of  Knight  Bidder,  in  a 
statement.  “Increasingly  Knight  Bidder  is 
in  all  of  those  businesses  —  and  will  become 
more  so  in  the  future.” 

In  any  case,  if  the  existing  tabs  are 
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al  increased  its  operating  profits  by  35%  to 
$22  million  in  2004.  Yet,  just  within  Metro, 
each  paper  tells  a  different  story.  Metro 
Boston  is  profitable  and  the  Philadelphia 
edition,  the  oldest  paper  in  the  American 
chain,  just  announced  its  first  lull  profitable 
quarter.  Metro  New  York  reported  an 
operating  loss  of  $3.5  million. 

Are  most  of  the  papers  finding  success,  or 
are  they  just  overhyped  resource-drainers? 
Or  as  Morgan  Stanley  analyst  Doug  Arthur 
asks,  “Do  these  things  make  money?  It’s  not 
cheap  to  do  this.” 

On  average  it  takes  about  three  years  for 
these  types  of  free  products  to  become  prof¬ 
itable  —  and  at  best  they  can  hope  for  an 
approximate  15%  profit  margin,  which  “rel¬ 
ative  to  [paid]  dailies,  is  bad,”  Arthur  says. 
Though  for  the  larger  media  companies, 
like  those  with  core  dailies,  Arthur  admits, 
“it’s  such  a  small  effort,  it’s  not  enough  to 


attracting  a  new  breed  of  readers,  they  have 
to  prove  it  —  and  advertisers  have  to  care. 
There’s  also  the  question  of  whether  tree 
papers  cut  into  the  so-called  “core-paid” 
newspapers,  hijacking  their  readers  and 
advertisers  along  the  way. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  market  has 
changed,  and  newspaper  companies  have 
to  change  with  it.  Barbara  Cohen,  president 
and  founder  of  Kannon  Consulting  in 


Chicago,  frames  it  this  way:  “The  most 
innovative  newspaper  management  recog¬ 
nizes  they  have  to  provide  a  portfolio  of 
products  to  succeed  in  the  marketplace.” 

For  years,  has  charted  the  slow 
growth  of  free  dailies,  but  now  we’ve  decid¬ 
ed  to  stop  and  examine  how  these  upstarts 
are  really  doing  on  the  business  side.  Each 
company  and  each  market  is  different,  of 
course.  The  U.S.  unit  of  Metro  Intemation- 
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Started  in  January  2004,  this  weekly 

entertainment  tab  is  already  profitable. 
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A  daily  tab  aimed  at  young  people  that 
costs  some  readers  25  cents. 
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Quick 
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Originally  started  to  pre-empt  the  now- 
defunct  competition,  the  tab  lives  on. 


move  the  dial  unless  they  are  bleeding.” 

Or  is  profit  secondary  —  at  least  for  the 
publishers  of  mainstream  parents  who  want 
to  maintain  or  build  a  newspaper  habit? 

In  short,  do  these  papers  have  legs,  or  will 
they  fade  faster  than  the  latest  teen  starlet? 


been  observing  the  free  dailies  springing  up 
of  late,  especially  in  the  D.C.  area.  “I  can  tell 
you  for  sure  there  are  tons  of  people  reading 
these  things,”  he  says.  “And  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  it  proves  if  you  hire  people  in  bright  yel¬ 
low  vests  to  hand  them  out,  people  will  grab 
them.”  But  Karpel  notes  that  he’s  noticing  a 
fairly  diverse  demographic  among  readers. 

The  alternative  model,  he  claims,  is  differ¬ 
ent  because  the  papers  are  written  with 
a  certain  voice  and  style  that  attracts  a  very 
specific  kind  of  reader  —  mainly  young 
and  urban. 

In  content,  most  of  these  new  free  prod¬ 
ucts  are  little  more  than  a  highly  condensed 
version  of  a  daily  newspaper,  with  a  little 
attitude.  Many  rely  on  truncated  wire  copy 
and/or  articles  written  from  the  core  daily 
product  (if  the  paper  is  attached  to  a  paid 
daily).  Karpel  says  some  of  the  free  papers 
aimed  at  younger  readers  present  a  mix 
of  original  voice  and  “newspaper-ese,”  as 
he  calls  it. 

But  is  that  enough  to  stand  out?  John  G. 
Miller,  managing  partner  of  local  print  and 
out-of-home  media  for  Mediaedge:cia  in 
New  York,  applauds  the  industry  for  trying 
to  capture  new  and  younger  readers  but  isn’t 
totally  sold  on  the  concept:  “If  this  can  help 
in  any  way.  I’m  a  big  fan  of  it.”  But,  he  adds, 
“I’m  often  disappointed  of  the  quality  and 
brevity  of  the  story  lines  ...  there  is  nothing 
here  that  you  can’t  get  better  in  other 
papers.  It  must  be  different  to  work.” 


The  measures  of  success 

For  the  most  part,  it’s  too  early  to  tell  just 
how  well  the  free-paper  format  is  working. 
That  said,  there  are  metrics  that  shed  some 
light  on  the  direction. 

After  all,  it’s  a  model  that’s  been  around 
for  some  time  now.  According  to  newspaper 
brokerage  firm  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray, 
free  weeklies  started  popping  up  in  suburbs 
after  World  War  II  for  returning  military 
people  who  started  migrating  out  of  the 
cities.  It  was  a  cost-effective  and  profitable 
way  to  reach  residents  in  the  new  communi¬ 
ties.  Then  the  alternative  weeklies  began 
emerging  in  the  1960s  in  big  cities  and 
college  towns. 

Yet  readership  measurements  are  still 
unclear  —  a  problem  that  confronts  even 
the  paid  dailies  as  they  struggle  to  convince 
advertisers  that  readership  counts  as  much 
as  circulation.  And  readership,  not  sales,  is 
all  these  free  papers  have  to  go  on. 

Consider  all  the  organizations  that  meas¬ 
ure  free  papers.  There  are  four  that  handle 
audits,  all  at  varying  times:  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  (ABC),  Certified  Audit  of 
Circulations  (CAC),  Verified  Audit  of  Circu¬ 
lations  (VAC),  and  BPA  Worldwide. 

RedEye  in  Chicago  is  measured  by  ABC, 
since  part  of  its  distribution  is  paid.  The 
latest  report  in  September  2004  shows 
12,747  people  paying  for  the  paper,  with  a 
total  distribution  of 76,036  copies. 

For  the  month  of  October,  Metro  New 
York  reported  an  average  distribution  of 
303,026  papers,  via  BPA  Figures  for  am- 
NewYork  for  the  three-month  period  ending 
September  2004  find  the  paper  with  total 
average  distribution  of  265,251,  according 
to  CAC.  In  Dallas,  Qxiick’s  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  with  CAC  says  total  average  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  six-month  period  ending 
September  2004  is  132,326  (down  from 
wbat  it  reported  in  June  2004, 144,070). 

So  people  are  seeing  these  papers,  but  are 
they  actually  reading  them?  Exactly  who  is 
reading  (and  for  how  long)  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  —  and  that’s  the  question  that 
advertisers  consider  most  important. 
Whether  these  publishers  are  trying  to  nab 
the  commuter,  the  upscale  suburbanite, 
or  a  twentysomething,  they  have  to  show 
they  are  reaching  their  targets. 

Richard  Karpel,  executive  director  of  the 
Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies,  has 


Slowly  making  inroads 

While  it’s  still  hard  to  discern  the  reader- 
ship  of  these  products,  another  way  to  de¬ 
termine  stability  is  advertising.  When  Belo 
launched  its  free  daily  Quick  in  November 
2003  it  was  a  rush  to  market  after  Ameri¬ 
can  Consolidated  Media  announced  it  was 
launching  .d.M.  Journal  Express  in  Dallas. 
A.M.  Journal  folded  roughly  seven  months 
later,  partly  blaming  the  Morning  News  for 
being  so  aggressive. 

Laura  Gordon,  the  fast-rising  Dallas 
Morning  News  executive  and  publisher  of 
Quick,  says  since  its  introduction  the  paper 
has  been  constantly  tweaked,  especially  in 
its  distribution.  The  target  audience  is  18- 
to  34-year-old  readers  who  aren’t  regular 
Morn  ing  News  subscribers.  One  of  their 
goals  is  to  have  60%  of  Quick  readers  fall  in 
that  demographic,  which  requires  more 
than  just  throwing  papers  across  Dallas  — 
and  again  shows  that  even  though  they  are 
passed  out,  it  has  to  get  in  the  right  hands 
for  advertisers  to  pay  attention. 

So  Quick  has  three  distribution  strate¬ 
gies.  One  is  related  to  making  sure  the  pa¬ 
per  is  available  where  people  travel  to  and 
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from  work  along  Dallas’  rapid  transit  line. 
The  second  goes  after  that  target  at  lunch, 
dropping  the  papers  in  restaurants,  cafes, 
and  health  clubs.  The  third  makes  sure  the 
paper  is  handed  out  during  events  such  as 
happy  hours,  where  the  target  congregates. 
They  have  specifically  avoided  supermar¬ 
kets  and  grocery  stores,  which  could  cut 
into  the  Morning  News’  single-copy  sales. 

For  now,  executives  are  happy  with 
Quick’s  distribution  of  about  138,000 
copies  and  have  no  plans  to  increase  the 
print  run  until  they  decrease  the  return  rate 
—  now  at  10%—  to  the  single  digits.  When 
they  first  brought  out  Quick,  Gkirdon  notes, 
the  return  rate  was  in  the  30s. 

Gordon  points  to  Quick’s  relationship 
with  Chipotle,  a  youth-oriented  restaurant 
chain  that  sells  burritos  and  tacos,  as  proof 
they  are  getting  the  paper  into  the  right 
hands.  The  restaurant  attracts  young  pro¬ 
fessionals  for  lunch  and  dinner,  and  Quick 
made  sure  to  secure  a  spot  for  distribution. 
It’s  not  unusual  for  hawkers  to  be  sent  out 
from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  to  surround  the 
eateries  and  persuade  diners  to  take  copies. 

In  one  Chipotle  location  in  Dallas,  located 
in  the  hip  Uptown  area  just  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  swanky  Hotel  Crescent  Court,  assis¬ 
tant  manager  Cassandra  Pugh  says  that  her 
restaurant  only  distributes  Quick  and  the  al¬ 
ternative  weekly,  the  Dallas  Observer.  “We 
wanted  to  be  very  selective  about  what  we  al¬ 
low  in,”  she  says,  adding  that  so  many  people 
were  picking  up  Quick  that  they  were  often 
running  out  of  copies  by  early  afternoon.  The 
eatery  soon  upped  the  drop  from  20  papers 
to  50,  enough  to  last  them  through  dinner. 

It’s  not  just  lunchtime  readers  that  have 
been  noticing  the  paper.  Advertisers,  too, 
are  starting  to  take  heed.  Though  Belo’s 
Vice  President  of  Investor  Relations  Carey 
Hendrickson  won’t  break  out  Quick’s  num¬ 
bers  —  nor  did  any  of  the  companies  con¬ 
tacted  for  this  story  —  he  claims  it’s  on  the 
path  to  profitability,  and  that  revenues  in 
Q4  of 2004  were  almost  three  times  greater 
than  in  the  Ql  of 2003,  the  first  full  quarter 
after  its  launch. 

Gordon  points  to  the  fact  that  she  roped  in 
157  new  advertisers  —  really  new,  meaning 
they  didn’t  do  business  with  the  Morning 
News.  Quick  has  attracted  highly  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  such  as  those  who  specialize  in  person¬ 
al  services  like  Madison  Pain  Clinic,  which 
most  likely  couldn’t  afford  to  do  business  in 
the  main  paper. 

Undoubtedly,  Quick’s  relationship  with 
the  Morning  News  helps  from  an  advertising 
perspective  —  at  least  in  getting  advertisers 
to  give  Quick  a  whirl.  Local  Dallas  furniture 
store  Weir’s,  also  located  in  a  fashionably 


Advertising  remains  key 

Like  Quick,  both  Chicago’s  RedEye  and 
D.C.’s  express  can  boast  of  new  advertisers 
who  don’t  buy  in  the  core  products  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  The  Washington  Post, 
respectively. 

John  O’Loughlin,  general  manager  of 
RedEye,  says  the  paper  has  brought  in  450 
new  advertisers  since  its  launch  in  October 
2002  and  attributes  part  of  that  success  to 
the  fact  that  roughly  20%  of  his  76,036  cir¬ 
culation  is  paid.  The  paper  is  free  on  college 
campuses  —  college  students  are  used  to  a 
deal,  whether  it’s  a  free  paper  or  a  10-cent 
beer,  O’Loughlin  notes  —  while  the  rest  of 
the  papers  cost  a  quarter  in  boxes  and  in 
distribution  points  like  Starbucks.  “What’s 
most  important  is  to  deliver  a  qualified 
audience,”  he  explains,  adding  that  RedEye’s 
ads  tend  to  be  from  local  retail  shops,  bars, 
and  restaurants. 

Christopher  Ma.  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  express,  says  about  20%  of  his 
accounts  are  new  business  and  that  he  too 
has  a  nice  entertainment  base  of  advertising: 
“We  have  a  lot  of  continuing-education  ads, 
graduate  schools,  certification  programs  — 
people  looking  for  more  training.  We  also 
have  a  good  amount  of  health  advertising. 
We’ve  got  a  big  medical  resesu’ch  community 
in  the  [D.C.]  market  that  is  looking  for 
subjects  in  medical  trials.” 

So  advertisers  are  beginning  to  consider 
these  publications  —  but  J.  Patrick  Best, 
co-founder  and  publisher  of  the  recently 
launched  free  weekly  The  Sunday  Paper  in 
Atlanta,  says  that  selling  advertisers  on  the 
concept  is  still  an  exasperating  aspect  of 
the  free-paper  biz.  “I’ve  done  new  products 
before,”  says  the  34-year-old  Best,  whose 
experience  includes  a  stint  with  alt-weekly 
Creative  Loafing  and  the  start  of  his  own  alt- 
weekly  when  he  was  23.  “And  you  still  hear 
things  like,  ‘I  want  to  wait  and  see’  and  ‘I 


young  part  of  town,  tried  advertising  in  the 
free  tab.  “I  think  we  got  some  sort  of  special 
on  it,”  says  Brad  Weir,  vice  president  of 
Weir’s  Furniture,  but  he  added  the  items 
they  featured  didn’t  fly  out  the  door.  Weir’s 
clientele  tends  to  run  on  the  traditional/ 
conservative  side.  Weir  wouldn’t  mind 
connecting  with  a  younger  crowd,  yet  Quick 
just  didn’t  work  for  him. 

Back  at  Chipotle,  spokesman  Chris 
Arnold  says  they  have  yet  to  buy  an  ad  in 
Quick.  “We’re  not  in  Quick  right  now,  as  our 
strategy  is  directed  more  to  college  students 
and  we’re  supplementing  that  with  some  ads 
in  the  Observer,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  pretty  fluid 
process,  and  we're  always  looking  at  how 
best  to  spend  our  ad  budgets.” 
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want  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do.’ 
That  can  be  frustrating.  In  some  cases 
you  just  want  to  shake  them  and  say, 
‘come  onV” 

Further  evidence  that  making  free 
papers  successful  is  an  uphill  trudge: 
the  national  Free  Daily  Newspaper 
Network  (FDNN),  launched  in  March 
2004,  quietly  folded  in  the  fall.  Founded 
by  Journal  Newspapers,  FDNN  was 
disbanded  after  Philip  Anschutz’s  Clarity 
Media  purchased  Journal  Newspapers, 
according  to  Susan  Peifter,  the  network’s 
former  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing. 

Even  so,  Peifter,  who  is  now  major 
accounts  manager  of  Clarity  Media’s  new 
Examiner  in  D.C.,  says  that  since  she 
started  selling  ads  for  free  papers,  she  is 
starting  to  see  pickup  and  validation  of 
the  model.  “We  got  Independence  Air, 
and  it  took  two  weeks,”  she  says  of  the 
Examiner.  “They  bought  a  pretty  signifi¬ 
cant-sized  schedule.  It’s  not  as  tedious  to 
convince  [advertisers]  as  it  used  to  be.” 

Peifter  should  know,  since  she  was  on 
board  when  Metro  first  planted  a  stake  in 
the  American  market  with  the  launch  of 
Metro  Philadelphia  in  2000.  While  there, 
one  of  the  struggles  of  getting  larger  na¬ 
tional  accounts  was  combating  rates  with 
a  core  daily  in  the  market.  On  average, 
ads  in  free  papers  are  priced  one-half  to 
one-third  the  cost  of  those  in  paid  dailies. 

In  Philadelphia,  retailers  like  Lord  & 
Taylor  and  Macy’s,  for  example,  were 
locked  into  combo  rates  at  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  (where  Peifter  has  also 
worked).  She  still  tries  to  persuade  adver¬ 
tisers  to  take  a  portion  of  their  print 
budget  and  allocate  it  to  the  Examiner. 
“It’s  very  difficult  for  them  to  take  money 
away  from  the  larger  daily,”  she  says, 
explaining  that  once  they  do,  negotiated 
rates  shoot  up. 

For  the  most  part,  the  local  ads  trump¬ 
ing  bars  and  continuing  education,  as 
well  as  medical-research  solicitations, 
spook  larger  advertisers.  “We  are  looking 
for  environment,”  says  Mediaedge;cia’s 
Miller.  “Not  just  editorial.  I  don’t  want  to 
be  with  the  Dr.  Zizmor  advertising,”  he 
says,  citing  the  subway  ads  for  the  New 
York  dermatologist  as  an  example.  ‘The 
environment  is  critical,  especially  for  a 
national  agency  whose  clients  are  very 
cautious  and  rightfully  so. 

“We  discuss  [free  papers]  in  presenta¬ 
tions  and  make  it  available  without  recom¬ 
mending  it.  I  really  hope  they  succeed,  but 
the  most  damning  thing  is  the  quality  of 
advertising  now.  You  bring  that  to  a  high- 


end  car  dealer  or  an  [investment  firm]  and 
they  don’t  want  to  be  a  part  of  it.” 

Russel  Pergament,  amNewYork's 
Publisher  and  CEO,  says  that  his  paper 
is  bringing  in  high-end  accounts  like 
Bloomingdales,  Henri  Bendel,  The  Home 
Depot,  and  grocery  chains  like  The  Food 
Emporium.  He’s  concerned  that  down 
the  line,  his  salespeople  could  take  those 
advertisers  for  granted.  “One  of  the  dan¬ 
gers,”  he  says,  “is  that  a  rep’s  or  salesper¬ 
son’s  skills  could  atrophy  because  it  gets 
too  easy,  and  that  could  prevent  us  from 
developing  new  categories.” 

When  it’s  pointed  out  that  the  entire 
newspaper  industry  is  experiencing  slug¬ 
gish  ad  sales  (particularly  The  New  York 
Times)  and  it’s  hard  to  imagine  that  am- 
NewYork  is  experiencing  something  differ¬ 
ent,  Pergament  responds:  “Around  here, 
macroeconomic  themes  are  irrelevant  to 
us.  If  we  knock  on  more  doors  and  make 
more  phone  calls,  we  get  their  business.” 

Not  a  nmaway  model 

There’s  a  catch,  of  course,  to  giving  away 
the  papers:  the  overall  newspaper  industry 
is  built  on  paid  circulation. 

“I  think  the  larger  national  advertisers 
are  believers  in  how  we  [do  business],” 
says  Bob  Shamberg,  CEO  of  the  paid- 
oriented  Newspaper  Services  of  America. 
“You  start  with  paid  home  delivery  as  the 
best  value  and  the  most  value,  and  then 
you  work  your  way  down.  Free  is  what  it 
is;  it’s  hard  to  make  the  connection  of  the 
value  when  it’s  free.  There  are  other  tools 
that  allow  the  advertiser  to  reach  their 
target  more  dependently  that  way.”  How¬ 
ever,  Shamberg  adds  that  he  doesn’t 
dismiss  free  papers  outright. 

Morgan  Stanley’s  Doug  Arthur  points 
out  that  the  free-paper  movement  inter¬ 
sects  with  the  fast  rise  of  “other-paid” 
circulation  that  includes  third-party 
sponsored  papers  at  regular  dailies: 
“National  advertisers  don’t  trust  the 
numbers  and  don’t  want  to  pay  for  some¬ 
thing  when  you  can’t  guarantee  who  is 
reading  it.  The  explosion  of  free  hand¬ 
outs  is  at  odds  with  advertisers  who  want 
to  know  who  the  readers  are. 

‘The  circulation  revenue  numbers  out 
at  some  of  the  public  companies  are  pretty 
weak,  largely  due  to  the  circ  scandals,”  he 
adds.  “We  are  seeing  some  odious  num¬ 
bers  in  the  second  half  of  2004,  and  it’s 
troubling.  It’s  unmasked  that  the  fastest 
form  of  growing  circulation  is  third-party 
bulk  sales.  I  don’t  have  a  problem  with  it, 
but  it’s  important  that  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  know  what  they  are  selling.  That’s 
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STATE  CITY 
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OWNER  FOUNDED/CONVERTED  | 

Calif.  Palo  Alto 

Palo  Alto  Daily  News  (5  zones) 

Knight  Bidder 

1995 

Riverside 

TheD 

Belo 

2003 

San  Francisco 

The  Examiner 

Clarity  Media 

2003 

San  Mateo 

San  Mateo  Daily  Journal 

Bigfoot  Media,  Inc 

2000 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Monica  Daily  Press 

David  Danforth 

2001 

San  DieKO 

Today's  Local  News 

Copley  Press 

2004 

Colo.  Aspen 

Aspen  Daily  News 

David  Danforth 

1978 

Aspen 

Aspen  Times 

Swift  Newspapers 

1978 

Boulder 

Colorado  Daily 

Randy  Miller 

1972 

Castle  Rock 

Castle  Rock  Daily  Star 

Richard  Bangs 

2002 

Denver 

Denver  Daily  News 

Jim  Pavelich/Mike  Kirschbaum 

2001 

Frisco 

Summit!  Daily 

Swift  Newspapers 

1989 

Glenwood  Springs 

Glenwood  Sprines  Post  Independent* 

Swift  Newspapers 

2000 

Grand  Junction 

Free  Press 

John  Duffy 

2003 

Steamboat  Springs 

Steamboat  Today 

World  West 

1989 

Telluride 

Telluride  Daily  Planet 

Womack  Family 

1993 

Vail 

Vail  Daily 

Swift  Newspapers 

1981 

D.C.  Washington 

express 

Washington  Post 

2003 

Washington 

The  Examiner 

Clarity  Madia 

2005 

III.  Chicago 

Red  Streak 

Hollinger 

2002 

Chicago 

RedEye* 

Tribune  Co. 

2002 

Mass.  Boston 

Metro 

Metro  International 

2002 

N.H.  Berlin 

Berlin  Daily  Sun 

Mark  Guerringue/David  Danforth 

1994 

Conway 

Conway  Daily  Sun 

David  Danforth 

1989 

Laconia 

Laconia  Daily  Sun 

Ed  Engler 

2000 

N.Y  New  York 

amNewYork 

Tribune  N.Y.  Newspaper  Holdings 

2003 

New  York 

Metre 

Metro  International 

2004 

Pa.  Philadelphia 

Metro 

Metro  International 

2000 

Tenn.  Nashville 

Nashville  City  Paper 

Brian  Brown/Thompson 

2000 

Texas  Dallas 

Quick 

Belo 

2003 

*Some  paid  circulation 

Source:  Dirirs.  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

where  all  the  [circulation]  growth  has 
been,  and  it’s  a  facsimile  of  a  free  giveaway.” 

Arthur  refers  to  last  year’s  circ  scandals 
to  underscore  his  point:  “At  the  end  of 
the  day,  if  your  circulation  doesn’t  have 
integrity  you  may  well  close  your  doors.” 

Home  delivery  the  answer? 

Some  companies  think  the  best  way  to 
hand  out  free  papers  that  builds  “quality” 
is  by  home  delivery.  The  thinking  is  at  least 
advertisers  know  who  is  getting  what,  even 
if  the  household  never  opens  the  paper. 
Washington’s  Examiner,  which  launched 
in  February,  is  taking  this  approach,  as  is 
Today’s  Local  Paper,  a  broadsheet  pub¬ 
lished  in  San  Diego  by  The  Copley  Press. 

The  Examiners  Susan  Peiffer  argues 
that  although  free  papers  are  audited, 
there’s  still  a  question  of  who  reads  them. 
“Is  it  being  used  by  a  homeless  person?”  she 
wonders.  “At  least  with  [the  Examiner^ 
we  know  who  is  getting  it.  We  can  deliver 
a  package  with  inserts.  Most  major  adver¬ 
tisers  do  nothing  but  inserts.” 

The  ability  to  package  free-standing 
inserts  might  give  the  Examiner  a  head 
start  —  that  is,  if  people  actually  pick 
up  the  paper  and  read  it,  as  opposed  to 
trashing  it.  John  Kimball,  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America’s  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  marketing  officer,  maintains 
it’s  the  fastest  growing  category  and  it’s  im¬ 
portant  for  advertisers,  especially  for  those 
targeting  younger  crowds. 

But  home  delivery  is  a  very  costly  proce¬ 
dure,  especially  if  people  start  to  cancel. 
James  McDonald,  who  was  with  Journal 
Newspapers  before  becoming  publisher 
of  the  Examiner,  says  that  the  opt-out  rate 
was  2%  then,  but  it’s  too  soon  to  tell  what 
it  is  now. 

Nobody  rides  for  free 

The  Guardian  in  London  reported  on 
Feb.  3  that  Rupert  Murdoch  was  worried 
that  Metro  was  chipping  away  at  sales  of 
his  Sun  tab  in  that  city.  ‘The  free-newspa- 
pers  market  everywhere  around  the  world 
is  breaking  out,”  the  Guardian  quoted 
him.  “We  are  watching  it  keenly  and 
apprehensively.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
record  of  these  free  newspapers  has  been 
after  a  while  to  break  into  modest  profits 
but  to  more  seriously  damage  existing 
newspapers.” 

It’s  still  unclear  how  much  damage, 
if  any,  these  products  have  had  on  daily 
circulation  of  paid  dailies,  especially  look¬ 
ing  at  free  products  coming  out  of  Belo, 
Tribune,  and  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
With  a  history  of  slowly  declining  circula¬ 


tion  at  paid  dailies,  it’s  difficult  to  know 
precisely  how  much  these  papers  —  or 
other  free  products  like  the  Internet  — 
have  impacted  sales. 

Take  the  Washington  Post  as  one  exam¬ 
ple:  The  latest  FAS-FAX  figures  show  that 
overall,  daily  circ  for  the  Post  declined  by 
about  3%.  But  if  the  numbers  are  broken 
out,  it  also  shows  a  decline  on  Saturday  of 
2.5%  —  a  day  Express  does  not  publish. 

But  Express  publisher  Ma  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  his  product  is  hitting  single¬ 
copy  sales  of  the  Post  in  some  fashion: 

“You  know  there’s  probably  been  some 
impact  on  the  margins.”  Plus,  the  decline 
in  Saturday  papers  could  indicate  that 
people  are  happy  reading  the  Express  for 
free  on  weekdays. 

The  companies  with  core  dailies  that  are 
starting  these  free  products  also  have  to 
step  gingerly  around  the  advertising  issue. 
Metro  New  York  Publisher  Henry  E.  Scott 
says  that  one  of  his  company’s  advantages 
is  that  they  don’t  have  to  worry  about  the 
core  product  in  the  market.  “We  can  go 
into  the  market  and  call  on  any  account,” 
he  says. 

It  also  raises  the  question:  If  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  targeting  a  youth  demographic  as 


many  of  them  are,  why  even  bother  with 
ink  and  paper?  Research  shows  that  young 
audiences  increasingly  get  their  news  for 
free  online,  or  perhaps  via  The  Daily  Show. 

John  Cruickshank,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  who  started  the  youth 
oriented  tab  Red  Streak,  never  saw  the 
point  of  the  model.  The  only  reason  he 
joined  the  movement,  and  is  keeping 
Red  Streak  going,  is  to  be  a  stick-in-the- 
RedEye. 

He  believes  the  whole  easy  reading 
approach  seems  counterintuitive,  or  even 
“reverse  technology:  You  take  a  Web  site 
and  put  it  in  print.  The  young  people  are 
already  on  the  Web.  This  would  seem 
to  be  something  you’d  do  for  an  older 
audience.  I  just  don’t  get  it.” 

Maybe  Matt  Sullivan,  the  29-year-old 
general  manager  and  editor  of  Spark,  a 
free  weekly  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  started  by 
Gannett,  explains  it  best:  “We  came  into 
this  with  the  idea  of  more  of  a  MTV  philos¬ 
ophy  of  reinvention.  This  is  what  works 
right  now.  Three  years  from  now  we  might 
have  to  change  everything,  and  I  accept 
that.  We’re  still  ink  on  paper.  This  isn’t 
radical.  The  next  stage  for  newspapers 
will  be  electronic,  and  it’s  coming.”  II 
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LettingueBlogsOut 

Why  a  daily  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  decided  to  get  a 

LITTLE  RADICAL  AND  CREATE  AN  ONLINE  ‘TOWN  SQUARE’ 


BY  JESSE  OXFELD 


JOHN  Robinson  is  an  unlikely  revolutionary.  He’s  the 
establishment,  really.  For  the  last  six  years  he’s  been  editor  of 
the  News  Record  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  where  he’s  worked 
for  two  decades.  And  he  certainly  doesn’t  like  the  implication 
he’s  some  kind  of  radical.  “It’s  kind  of  embarrassing,”  he  says, 
“as  I  sit  here  in  a  suit  and  tie  and  short  hair.”  But  to  those  who  spend 
time  thinking  about  how,  even  if,  newspapers  will  survive  in  a  super- 
connected,  empowered,  non-intermediated,  and  —  here’s  the  word  — 
blogified  world,  John  Robinson  is  on  the  barricades. 

What’s  Robinson  doing?  Merely  redesigning  his  paper’s  Web  site. 
But  he’s  doing  it  in  a  way  that  also  reconsiders  the  print  newspaper,  its 
staff,  and  most  important,  the  relationship  between  the  paper  and  its 


community.  He’s  incorporating  more  Web 
logs  and  increased  transparency  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  create,  virtually,  what  the  News  ^ 
Record  folks  call  a  town  square.  When  the 
paper’s  overhaul  is  complete,  it  may  be  a 
model  for  the  sort  of  21st  century  paper  that 
many  journalism  big  thinkers  have  been 
talking  about,  chewing  over,  and  confabbing 
on  for  the  last  few  years.  Greensboro  will  be 
the  first  place  where  this  conceptually  new¬ 
fangled  newspaper  actually  exists. 

“This  is  a  big  deal,”  Dan  Gillmor,  the  influ¬ 
ential  tech  journalist  who  recently  left  his 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  post  for  a  grassroots- 
journalism  start-up,  announced  on  his  blog. 
“I’ve  been  waiting  for  this,”  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  chair  Jay  Rosen  heralded 
on  his  PressThink  blog.  “The  organization 
willing  to  be  a  little  radical.” 

Even  Slate  press  critic  Jack  Shafer  —  who 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  blog-joumalism 
reactionary  after  a  column  mocking  the 
advocates’  triumphalism  —  has  only  good 
things  to  say  about  the  Greensboro  initia¬ 
tive.  “I  find  it  an  interesting,  fascinating 


development,”  he  says  in  an  interview. 
‘They’re  taking  wonderful  first  steps  at  try¬ 
ing  to  see,  as  newspapers  become  increas¬ 
ingly  digitized,  as  the  division  between  the 
print  edition  and  the  online  edition  evapo¬ 
rates  even  more,  if  there’s  something  that 
compels  people  to  come  to  the  newspaper.” 
-  But  Robinson  sees  one 


downside:  “The  way  it  has 


taken  off"  certainly  surprised  me,  and  it  actu¬ 
ally  causes  me  some  fear  that  we  won’t  meet 
the  expectations  the  world  has  put  on  us.” 

Enter  the  ‘town  square’ 

Greensboro  is  a  city  of 230,000  residents 
and  three  colleges  in  North  Carolina’s  north- 
central  Guilford  County.  There’s  a  mix  of 
Old  South  conservatism  and  college-town 


progressivism;  it’s  a  John  Kerry  county  in  a 
comfortably  red  state. 

The  News  £?  Record,  owned  by  Landmark 
Communications,  is  the  dominant  media 
presence  in  the  market.  There’s  also  a  thriv¬ 
ing  blog  scene,  best  demonstrated  by  Greens- 
borol01.com,  a  bustling  and  popular  “online 
citizen’s  alternative  media  hub,”  as  Roch 
Smith  Jr.,  its  founder,  terms  it.  Tension  be¬ 
tween  Greensboro’s  old-money  culture  and  a 
certain  “rebelling  undercurrent,”  says  Smith, 
has  helped  drive  the  blog  movement  there. 

News  y  Record  editor  Robinson  blogs.  So 
do  several  local  officials.  Smith’s  Greens- 
borol01.com  lists  50-odd  local  bloggers. 

It’s  an  engaged  community,  but  Robin¬ 
son,  52,  realized  the  community  wasn’t 
always  engaged  with  the  News  Record. 
Like  editors  everywhere,  he  went  looking  for 
ways  to  keep  people  reading  his  paper.  The 
trend  lines  for  newspapers  aren’t  looking 
good,  and  last  summer  Robinson  asked  his 
city  editor,  Mark  Sutter,  to  compile  a  report 
on  what  the  newspaper  needed  to  do  to 
improve  its  readership. 

“What  he  concluded,”  Robinson  says, 

“was  that  we  needed  to  get  much  closer  to 


the  community  and  really  create  a  ‘town 


—  ED  COME/Tech  writer,  blogger 


square’  atmosphere  in  our  newspaper,”  an 
atmosphere  that  welcomed,  involved,  and 
addressed  the  concerns  of  readers  —  who 
would  then,  presumably,  continue  buying 
the  paper. 

Also  in  late  August,  egged  on  by  Ed  Cone, 
a  nationally  known  tech  writer  and  blogger 
and  a  Greensboro  local  who  contributes 
a  weekly  column  to  the  News  C?  Record, 
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Robinson  started  blogging,  “just  to  learn, 
really,”  he  saj^.  Cone  didn’t  just  work  his 
magic  on  Robinson;  when  asked  why 
Greensboro  became  so  bloggy,  Roch  Smith 
sa>"s,  “Two  words:  Ed  Cone.  He’s  an  excel¬ 
lent  blogger.” 

Soon  enough,  Robinson  says,  “It  became 
clear  that  as  part  of  this  idea  of  the  News  CJ 
Record  as  a  town  square  online  could  serv  e 
a  huge  purpose  in  that.” 

In  terms  of  connecting  with  readers, 
Robinson  saw  the  online  space  offered 
huge  advantages  in  immediacy  and  inter¬ 
activity  “and,  frankly,  the  number  of  read¬ 
ers  who  are  going  online,”  he  says.  “It 
seemed  to  be  a  place  we  needed  to  be.” 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  Robin¬ 
son  told  his  blog  readers  what  he  was 
thinking.  “I  am  e.xcited  about  the  possibili¬ 
ties  presented  by  expanding  the  voice  and 
reach  and  impact  of  journalism,”  he  wrote. 
“We’re  trying  to  transform  the  new'spaper, 
and  blogging  is  changing  the  face  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

The  goals  of  this  transformation?  “Build¬ 
ing  a  new  w  ay  of  doing  smart,  citizen  jour¬ 
nalism,”  he  explained  on  his  blog.  “More 
transparency.  News  as  a  conversation.  It’s  a 
world  the  News  £5?  Record  must  play  in.  This 
is  not  just  the  concept  for  online;  this  is  the 
concept  for  the  new'spaper.” 

Laying  out  the  game  plan 

Robinson  asked  tor  advice  from  a  likely 
source:  Lex  Alexander,  who  has  been  at 
the  News  Gf  Record  since  1987- 

He’s  been  a  reporter  and  an  editor  there, 
and,  for  the  last  year,  he’s  headed  a  three- 
person  investigations  team  for  which  he 
both  reported  and  edited.  He’s  also,  basical¬ 
ly  by  default,  the  newsroom’s  go-to  guy  on 
the  intersection  of  journalism  and  technol¬ 
ogy.  “This  is  ironic,”  he  notes,  “because  I’m 
an  English  major,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  computers.”  He’s  been  blogging  on 
and  off  since  1997  and  continuously  since 
April  2002,  at  a  News  Gf  Record  blog  called 
“The  Lex  Files.”  Robinson  tasked  Alexander 
with  figuring  out  how  best  to  create  Sutter’s 
town  square  online. 

Alexander,  like  any  good  blogger,  then 
asked  the  world  w'hat  it  thought  about 
plans  to  build  a  true  public  square.  “We 
plan  to  take  some  large  steps,  soon,  toward 
building  an  open-source,  online  communi¬ 
ty,”  he  wrote. 

The  response  was  overw'helming.  Blog¬ 
gers  locally  and  nationwide  threw  in  their 
two  cents,  as  did  readers  of  the  News  Gf 
Record,  editors  elsewhere,  press  critics, 
and  media  thinkers.  On  Dec.  23,  only  a 
week  after  Alexander  put  out  his  query. 
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he  turned  in  his  report. 

As  Robinson  points  out,  none  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  suggestions  in  Alexander’s  report  are 
particularly  new.  ‘This  has  been  portrayed 
as  pioneering  and  all,  and  I  don’t  know 
about  that,”  he  says.  “Best  I  can  tell,  there’s 
nothing  original  out  of  this.  All  we’re  doing 
is  stealing  other  people’s  ideas,  from  blog¬ 
gers  like  Jay  Rosen  and  Dan  Gillmor  and 
[Advance.net  president]  Jeff  Jarvis.  It’s  just 
stealing  others’  original  thoughts  and  trying 
to  make  them  work.” 

Still,  to  see  all  those  stolen  ideas  com¬ 
piled  in  one  document  —  and  a  document 
from  a  newspaper  planning  to  introduce 
many  of  them  —  was  remarkable.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  memo,  which  he  soon  posted  on  his 
News  Gf  Record  h\og,  explained  the  origin  of 
the  project,  looked  at  the  trends  that  make 
it  necessary,  and  boldly,  rather  than  reluc¬ 
tantly,  planted  a  flag  for  what  Alexander 
called  “the  paradigm  for  the  new  communi¬ 
ty  journalism  on  which  we  are  embarking” 
—  followed  by  some  50  specific  suggestions 
of  new  directions  for  News-Record.com. 

Alexander  lumped  the  suggestions  into 
five  categories:  community,  interactivity, 
site  additions  and  alterations,  and  revenue. 

Among  the  specific  ideas: 

■  Community  bloggers,  reporting  on  lo¬ 
cal  sports  teams  and  neighborhoods,  and  a 
consumer  affairs  reporter/blogger  drawn 
from  the  current  staff. 

■  More  interactivity,  from  something  as 
simple  as  easily  available  RSS  feeds  of  news 
and  sports  headlines  to  more  in-depth  ef¬ 
forts,  like  bio  pages  and  blogs  for  everyone 
on  staff,  where  reporters  can  discuss  stories 


they’re  working  on  and  why  they  made 
certain  decisions. 

■  Innovations  like  an  interactive  assign¬ 
ment  desk  that  follows  up  on  readers’  story 
ideas;  letters  to  the  editor  and  obituaries 
restructured  as  blogs,  allowing  room  for 
feedback  and  tributes. 

■  Outlinks  from  all  news  stories  to  the 
sources  for  facts,  information,  and  asser¬ 
tions;  and  feedback  sections  on  each  article, 
which  the  reporter  must  read  and,  where 
appropriate,  respond  to. 

Alexander  even  suggested  blog  coverage 
of  editorial-board  meetings  and  news  budg¬ 
et  meetings.  “Doing  nothing  is  not  an  op¬ 
tion,”  he  says.  “All  the  trends  say  that  if  we 
continue  to  do  business  the  way  we’ve  been 
doing  business,  we’re  going  to  be  out  of 
business  in  a  generation  or  two,  tops.” 

He  sees  dramatically  shifting  the  way 
newspapers  work  as  a  business  necessity. 
“And,”  he  adds,  if  the  model  changes  as  he’s 
suggesting,  “we’re  going  to  get  better  jour¬ 
nalism  out  of  it  —  better  sources,  better 
stories.  What  we  do  is  going  to  more  accu¬ 
rately  reflect  the  way  people  live  their  lives 
in  this  community,  and  we’re  going  to  raise 
the  communities  trust  level  in  us”  —  some¬ 
thing  that,  today,  is  becoming  increasingly 
necessary. 

Commentators  are  exceedingly  support¬ 
ive.  “They  are  charting  a  new  course,” 

NYU’s  Jay  Rosen  tells  E^P.  “That’s  why 
I’m  excited.”  Somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
standard  model  was  set  for  a  newspaper 
Web  site:  repurposed  print  content,  some 
forums,  maybe  an  online  feature  or  two.  No 
one  ever  asked  the  obvious  question,  says 
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Rosen:  “Suppose  we  start  with  what  the 
Net  can  do.  What  kind  of  news  site  would 
we  build?”  Greensboro  is  finally  asking. 

Most  importantly,  John  Robinson  is  on 
board  —  “I  think  we’re  totally  rethinking 
the  new-spaper  and  how  we’re  seen  by  read¬ 
ers,”  he  says  —  and  so  are  his  corporate 
bosses.  “I  applaud  it,”  says  Bruce  Bradley, 
president  of  Landmark  Newspapers.  Lex 
Alexander  now'  has  a  new  post:  He’s  been 
assigned  to  focus  lull  time  on  how  to  imple¬ 
ment  these  new’  ideas. 

Large  groxcth  in  small  doses 

Of  course,  this  can’t  happen  overnight. 
Or,  at  least,  not  all  of  it.  But  the  paper  has 
already  aggressively  added  new  blogs  to  its 
offerings.  By  early  Februarv'  —  less  than  six 
w  eeks  after  Alexander's  report  went  to 
Robinson  and  other  top  editors  —  there 
w  ere  a  total  of  eight  News  &  Record  blogs. 
New  additions  come  from  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  and  education  reporters;  the  editorial 
page  editor,  the  religion  reporter,  and  a 
conserv'ative  Op-Ed  columnist  are  blogging. 
The  letters-to-the-editor  blog,  on  only  its 
first  day,  turned  out  to  be  wildly  popular. 

There  are  also  several  new  forums,  and, 
implementing  another  detail  from  his  pro¬ 
posal,  Alexander  added  a  link  on  the  home 


page  through  which  readers  can  send  him 
story  ideas  which  he’ll  pass  on  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  editors. 

A  long-planned  visual  overhaul  of  the 
site  —  along  with  a  software  upgrade  — 
launched  in  February.  But  the  major, 
conceptual  overhauls,  along  the  line  of 
Alexander’s  plan,  are  still  to  come,  in  some 
cases  well  dowm  the  road.  Interestingly, 


make  money  from  it  —  but  more  enthusi¬ 
asm.  “I  think  there’s  a  great  deal  of  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  blogging  community,”  says 
Roch  Smith.  He  believes  a  rising  tide  of 
blog-awareness  will  ultimately  lift  all 
boats.  “The  News  Cf  Record  has  decided 
to  jump  in,”  he  says,  “and  that  will  only 
expedite  things.” 

The  exciting  part,  everyone  seems  to 


What  will  the  site  look  like  in  a  year? 
“You  know,  I  don’t  know,”  says  Robinson. 
Comments  Alexander:  “I  think  it  will  be 
what  we  make  it,  and  I  think  that  we  don’t 
know  the  answer  to  that  question  yet.  We’ll 
have  a  better  an.swer  in  a  year  or  so,  when 
we  see  what  we  have  been  able  to  do.  My 
guess  is  that  this  is  going  to  manifest  itself 
in  ways  we’re  not  even  aware  of  yet.” 

There’s  a  bit  of  concern  among  local 
bloggers  —  people  afraid  the  News 
Record  will  try  to  take  their  free  labor  and 


in  the  blog  post  that  introduced  this  proj¬ 
ect.  On  the  phone,  he  sounds  almost  like  an 
eager  j-schooler,  excited  just  to  be  figuring 
out  how  best  to  reach  people. 

“The  goal  is  —  you  know,  as  I  sit  here 
and  think  about  this,  it  sounds  really  hokey 
—  the  goal  is  what  every  journalist’s  goal  is: 
to  spread  the  news  and  to  get  people  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  stuff  that’s  important  and 
what’s  happening  in  their  community.  If 
I  have  to  do  that  online.  I’ll  do  it  online. 

If  I  can  do  it  in  the  newspaper.  Ill  do  it  in 


the  newspaper.  We  want  to  help  people 
make  smart  decisions  for  their  life,  and 
help  give  them  the  information  they  need 
to  participate  in  democracy.” 

Ed  Cone,  the  freelance  tech  journalist  in 
Greensboro  who  turned  Robinson  onto 
blogs  all  those  years  ago,  the  man  who  in 
some  ways  got  this  whole  thing  rolling,  is 
happy,  at  least,  that  the  process  is  finally 
happening  in  his  backyard. 

‘There’s  nothing  unique  about  Greens¬ 
boro,  that  this  couldn’t  happen  elsewhere, 
wdth  other  newspapers,”  he  says.  “There’s 
not  some  hothouse  environment,  there’s 
not  some  unique  situation,  the  water’s  not 
different.” 

Yes,  there’s  a  critical  mass  of  civically  en¬ 
gaged  bloggers  in  Greensboro,  but  there  are 
similar  clusters  in  other  communities. 

Rosen  identifies,  for  example,  Houston  and 
Philadelphia  as  other  bloggerific  locales. 

“But  the  News  &  Record  people  got  it,” 

Cone  explains.  ‘They  paid  attention  to  it. 

And  there  was  an  organic,  local  blogging  1 
community  that  they  watched  and  they 
learned  from,  and  that  they  respected.  That 
means  you  have  to  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  the 
N&R  people  for  paying  attention.” 

He,  too,  doesn’t  know  what  this  will  look 
like  in  a  year.  “I  just  know  it’s  interesting,” 
he  says,  “and  that  it  is  happening  —  not  just 
that  it  might.”  11 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

JUST  AS  John  Cruickshank  is  about  to  sit  down 
and  talk  about  his  remarkable  first  15  months  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  an  executive  pulls 
him  aside  for  a  quick  conference.  It’s  something 
about  City  Hall,  always  an  urgent  subject  in  Mayor 
Richard  M.  Daley’s  Chicago. 

Cruickshank  comes  back  grinning,  and  makes  himself  a  cup 
of  coffee.  ‘You  know,  it’s  always  the  same  issues,  whether  you’re 
an  assignment  editor  or  a  city  editor  or  managing  editor  —  or  a 
publisher,”  he  tells  a  visitor.  “Sometimes  1  think  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  the  number  of  zeros.” 

He’s  kidding,  right?  All  the  same  issues?  The  challenges 
Cruickshank  faces  these  days  are  a  lot  more  difficult  than,  say, 
an  assignment  editor’s  task  of  cajoling  a  senior  reporter  into 
making  the  cop-shop  calls  before  he  knocks  otf  for  the  day.  In 
fact,  it’s  safe  to  say  that  no  other  newspaper  publisher  in  recent 
memory  has  faced  so  many  thorny  issues  in  so  short  a  time  as 
John  Cruickshank  has  at  the  Sun-Times. 

This  is  a  newsroom-sider  who  was  suddenly  thrust  into  the 
publisher’s  office  because  his  predecessor,  the  dour  F.  David 
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His  old  bosses  are  accused  of  theft.  . 
His  paper’s  been  sanctioned  for 

FIL^D,  AND  KICKED  OUT  OF  ITS  BUILD 

And  now  his  editor  has  left.  So  wi^^ 
IS  John  Cruickshank  smiling?  - 
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John  Cruickshank  stands  in  downtown  Chicago  near  his  paper’s  former  location,  in  the  background  at  left. 
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Radler,  was  forced  to  resign  in  a  still  unfold¬ 
ing  financial  scandal.  The  Sun-Times’  corpo¬ 
rate  owner,  Hollinger  International  Inc., 
alleges  that  Radler,  former  CEO  and  control¬ 
ling  shareholder  Conrad  M.  Black,  and  a  few 
other  top  executives  “looted”  the  company  of 
S400  million,  or  fully  95%  of  the  company’s 
profits  between  1997  and  2003. 

No  sooner  was  Cruickshank  behind  the 
publisher's  desk  then  he  discovered,  as  he 
went  over  the  books,  that  the  paper  had  been 
fraudulently  overstating  its  circulation  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Eventually  the  Sun- 
Times  would  confess  to  inflating  sales  by  as 
much  as  50,000  copies  a  day,  and  soon  set 
aside  S27  million  to  appease  angry  advertis¬ 
ers.  At  least  the  paper  got  credit  for  bringing 
the  fraud  to  light. 

WTiile  all  this  was  going  on,  Cmickshank 
had  to  lead  the  move  of  the  entire  newspaper 
out  of  its  old,  unbeloved  building  along  the 
Chicago  River,  which  Hollinger  had  sold  to 
developer  Donald  Trump. 

Cruickshank  was  in 
his  new  digs  a  few 
blocks  away  for  all  of 
one  week  when  fired-up 
Newspaper  Guild 
members  in  the  news- 
room  —  angiy'  about  a 
past  contract  that  froze  • 

their  wages  while 
Radler  and  Black 
allegedly  siphoned  off 
millions  —  set  a  strike 
deadline,  and  began 
boxing  up  their  belong¬ 
ings  as  the  clock  ticked 
to  noon  on  Oct.  20. 

And  just  when  that  fire  was  doused  with  a 
contract  the  Guild  could  live  with  and  calm 
returned  to  the  newsroom,  the  New  York 
Daily  Neics  swooped  in  and  spirited  away 
Editor  in  Chief  Michael  Cooke.  Cruickshank, 
with  the  title  of  vice  president  of  editorial, 
and  Cooke,  also  a  Canadian  native,  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  paper  together  in  May  of 2000 
as  sort  of  co-editors  to  replace  Nigel  Wade. 

One  more  thing:  Through  much  of  this 
time,  Hollinger  was  trying  to  unload  the 
Sun-Times  and  the  rest  of  its  Chicago  Group 
newspapers. 


Clockwise  from  top:  Chicago  Sun-Times  staffers  outside  their  old  building  at  401  N.  Wabash  Ave.  in  2004.  Cruickshank  holds 
up  a  1958  special  edition  of  the  Sun-Times.  Reporter  Frank  Main  composes  a  story  as  his  co-workers  prepare  for  the  move. 


tions.  “Overall,  though,  we’re  coming  out 
of  it,  and  a  lot  of  it  is  due  to  him.” 

Bob  Mazzoni  is  a  sports  desk  copy  editor 
who  last  fall,  as  co-chair  of  the  Guild  unit, 
was  preparing  to  take  out  on  strike  a  news¬ 
room  spoiling  for  a  fight.  Cruickshank,  he 
says,  is  “very'  good  at  bringing  a  tone  of  civili¬ 
ty”  in  contentious  situations.  “He  has  a  very 
calming  effect,  even  on  the  most  hotheaded 
people,”  Mazzoni  says. 

Not  long  ago,  Cruickshank  was  asked  to 
give  a  talk  about  his  short  and  tumultuous 
tenure  as  publisher.  “I  called  it,  ‘What  to  do 
when  your  hair  is  on  fire’  —  because  that’s 
what  it’s  been  like  for  the  past  year,”  he  says 
with  a  laugh. 

But  Cruickshank  has  done  much  more  in 
the  year  than  simply  keep  his  cool.  He’s  put 
a  dysfunctional  newspaper  cluster  on  the 
path  to  better  competitiveness  and  efficien¬ 
cy,  and  convinced  corporate  owners  more 
comfortable  with  reducing  head  count  to 
add  bodies  to  Sun-Times  newsroom. 


“We’ve  had  a  hell  of  a  year  journalistical¬ 
ly,”  a  columnist  tells  a  visitor  who  has 
ducked  into  his  office  to  say  hello. 

The  standout  journalistic  achievement 
was  “Clout  on  Wheels.”  In  a  series  of  reports 
and  follow-ups  over  the  past  year,  reporters 
Tim  Novak  and  Steve  Warmbir  exposed 
corruption  and  waste  in  the  city  of  Chicago’s 
Hired  Truck  Program.  In  the  year  since, 
some  16  criminal  charges  have  been  filed 
related  to  the  program,  with  the  first  indict¬ 
ments  coming  just  72  hours  after  the  series 
was  published.  The  paper  is  taking  credit 
for  saving  Chicago  taxpayers  more  than  $12 
million  in  the  last  year.  The  series  angered 
City  Hall  —  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  since 
it  ran  in  a  paper  that  has  generally  been 
supportive  of  Daley. 

‘The  hardest  thing  for  me  to  accept,  per¬ 
sonally,  is  that  we  had  a  great  year  journalis¬ 
tically  —  as  soon  as  I  left  the  newsroom,” 
Cruickshank  jokes.  He  does  take  a  little  cred¬ 
it  for  the  revitalized  newsroom:  “I  think  there 


Harbor  in  the  tempest 

If  any  of  this  is  getting  to  John  Cruick¬ 
shank,  though,  he  sure  doesn’t  show  it, 
people  at  the  Sun-Times  say. 

“I’m  always  amazed  that  he  comes  in  here 
with  a  smile  on  his  face,  always  in  a  relative¬ 
ly  good  mood  and  you  can  talk  to  him,  and 
yet  think  of  eveiything  he  inherited,”  says 
Barry  Mechanic,  vice  president  of  opera- 
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was  an  understanding  that  everything  was 
permitted  now.” 

The  Cniickshank  redemption 

When  Cniickshank  was  named  publisher 
in  November  2003,  it  didn’t  look  like  a  job 
he’d  be  in  for  too  long.  New  York  investment 
bank  hazard  LLC  was  busy  shopping  the 
tabloid  in  a  process  that  ultimately  led  to  the 
sale  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  London.  But 
Cniickshank  never  acted  like  an  “acting” 
publisher. 

One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  create  the 
first  marketing  campaign  for  the  Sun-Times 
since  the  beginning  of  the  1990s.  He  and 
Cooke  reached  back  to  the  1970s  to  resurrect 
the  tabloid’s  old  tag  line:  ‘The  Bright  One.” 

He  also  managed  to  shake  some  money 


shank  was  a  very  popular  editor  here,  and 
when  they  moved  him  up  to  publisher  he 
was  applauded  very  strongly  in  the  news¬ 
room,”  says  Bob  Mutter,  a  business  desk 
copy  editor  and  co-chair  of  the  Sun-Times 
Guild  unit. 

The  editors  also  fought  a  guerrilla  war 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  when  the  market- 
leader  readied  to  launch  its  youth-oriented 
daily  tabloid  RedEye.  Working  feverishly, 
the  newsroom  created  their  own  tab  with  the 
conveniently  confusing  name  Red  Streak. 

“I  didn’t  want  them  coming  into  the 
tabloid  market  without  us  making  them  fight 
for  it,”  Cniickshank  says.  “I  mean,  they’ve  got 
the  goddamn  broadsheet,  they’ve  got  a  TV 
station,  they’ve  got  radio,  they’ve  got  cable, 
they’ve  got  everything  —  why  do  they  want 


More  than  a  dozen  advertisers  filed  lawsuits 
charging  consumer  fraud,  deceptive  prac¬ 
tices,  and  unjust  enrichment,  which  were 
consolidated  into  a  class-action  suit.  The 
court  gave  the  Sun-Times  permission  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  separately  with  some  big  advertisers 
—  and  they  hammered  Cniickshank  in 
meetings  throughout  last  summer  and  fall. 

“I’ll  give  him  credit.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time 
going  out  with  the  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  met  face-to-face  with  advertisers. 
And  what  he  was  getting  from  advertisers 
was  e.xactly  what  I  was  getting  from  the 
Guild,”  says  Rilea,  who  headed  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  during  the  contentious  union 
negotiations. 

Cniickshank  won’t  be  drawn  into  telling 
any  war  stories  about  these  confrontations. 


out  of  Hollinger  to  hire  about  10  journalists 
for  a  newsroom  that  had  be¬ 
gun  shrinking  from  nearly  the  ; 
moment  he  arrived  from  The 
f^mcoMt’crSim,  the  British 
Columbia  broadsheet  where  he 
had  been  editor  in  chief  since 
1995.  Cruickshank’s  journey  to 
the  Sun-Times  started  at  a  Cana¬ 
dian  factory,  he  says:  “It  was 
sloth  that  drew  me  to  journalism. 

I  was  working  in  a  factory  and 
my  girlfiiend  was  a  reporter.  The 
idea  of  being  paid  to  sit  around 
drinking  coffee  and  reading 
newspapers  was  overwhelmingly 
appealing.”  By  the  mid-1990s  he 
was  managing  editor  of  The  Globe 
and  Mail,  the  Toronto-based 
national  Canadian  daily. 

“Cooke  and  I  arrived  in  May 
2000  with  great  plans  and  a 
substantial  staff,”  Cniickshank 
says,  “and  then,  the  [help-wanted] 
ads  were  gone  —  gone  —  hundreds 
of  millions  in  revenue  disap¬ 
peared.”  Soon  journalists  started 
disappearing,  too. 

“The  newsroom  was  whacked,” 


a  tabloid  too?” 

The  Tribune 
continues  to  push 
RedEye  as  it  tries  to 


though  people  say  he’s  got  a  good  one  to  tell 
about  Disney  Studios.  “They’re  a  great  cus¬ 
tomer,”  he  deadpans.  They’re  tough  negotia¬ 
tors,  he  adds,  but  then  all  the  movie  studios 
were  pretty  tough,  and  so  were  the 

—  1  car  dealers. 

I  “There  was  a  tremendous  feeling  of 

—  I  betrayal  and  shock,”  he  says.  And 

I  “some  folks”  he  adds,  are  difficult.  Not 
!  only  are  they  demanding  make-goods, 

'  Cniickshank  says,  but  “they  want  to 
I  punish  us  in  the  process.” 
r  i  Cniickshank  discovered  the  circula- 
1  tion  fraud  when  he  noticed  that  revenues 
i !  did  not  match  up  with  the  claimed  num- 
I !  ber  of  copies  sold,  a  disparity  especially 
glaring  because  of  a  cover  price  increase. 
Cniickshank  announced  the  fraud  and 
kept  advertisers  informed  as  a  Hollinger 
investigation  untangled  the  circulation 
department  schemes.  These  ranged  from 
the  simply  paying  distributors  not  to  return 
unsold  copies  to  the  elaborate  technique  of 
attributing  unsold  copies  to  low-circulation 
Saturdays  and  then  inventing  press  problems 
to  claim  those  days  as  “elimination  days” 
that,  under  ABC  rules  in  effect  then,  were 
not  counted  in  average  daily  circulation. 

The  paper  earned  some  good  will  with 
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The  Sun-Times  has 
upped  the  ante  on 
community-minded 
journalism  of  late, 
offering  unflinching 
looks  at  veterans 
benefits,  city  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  the  city’s 
towing  program. 


Ted  Rilea,  vice  president  of  human  resources 
and  labor  relations,  says  bluntly,  “and  be  had 
to  endure  that.  And  I’ll  tell  you,  the  paper 
was  not  good  during  some  of  this  time.  I’m 
surprised  we  sold  any  copies  sometimes.” 

Still,  the  paper  was  gradually  looking 
better.  With  no  promotion  budget,  and  with 
continuing  reproduction  problems  on  tbe 
new  presses,  Cruickshank  and  Cooke  could 
not  launch  the  splashy  redesign  former 
Editor  in  Chief  Wade  had  planned.  Instead, 
they  fixed  the  paper  one  section  at  a  time 
in  a  process  they  call  the  “stealth  redesign.” 

In  a  bad  time,  he  won  the  trust  of  the 
newsroom,  journalists  say.  “John  Cruick- 


get  traction  in  the  m.arketplace.  Of  its 
80,000-copy  press  run,  it  sells  about  15,000 
and  gives  the  rest  away.  Cruickshank,  who 
once  cheerfully  said  he  would  kill  off  Red 
Streak  two  minutes  afler  RedEye  folds, 
barely  bothers  with  Red  Streak.  “We  keep  it 
around  as  an  irritant  to  the  Tribune,  a  stick 
in  their  eye,”  he  says.  “We  print  a  fraction  of 
what  we  did  at  the  start  —  but  we  could  print 
100,000  a  day  if  we  had  to.” 

Ad-ding  up  the  damage 

A  stick  in  the  eye  is  just  what  advertisers 
believed  they  got  when  they  learned  of  the 
extent  of  the  Sun-Times’  circulation  fraud. 


advertisers  with  its  openness,  Cruickshank 
says.  But  its  value  as  an  advertising  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  probably  its 
true  ace  in  the  hole,  he  adds:  “The  regional 
and  local  advertisers  really  want  us  to  stay 
around.” 

All  together  now 

Cruickshank,  who  turns  52  in  April,  can 
also  take  credit  for  the  changes  in  Hollinger’s 
Chicago  Group.  He’s  COO  of  the  cluster, 
which  reaches  from  the  Illinois  border  with 
Wisconsin  down  into  Indiana  The  Chicago 
Group  includes  dailies  in  south  suburban 
Chicago,  Aurora,  Elgin,  Joliet,  Waukegan, 
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and  suburban  Gar\’,  Ind.,  as 
well  as  about  90  non-dailies 
in  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
Lerner  Newspapers  groups 
that  circulate  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  south  and  w'estern 
suburbs  of  Chicago. 

For  his  own  inscrutable 
reasons,  Cruickshank’s  pred¬ 
ecessor,  David  Radler,  en¬ 
couraged  these  dailies  and 
weeklies  to  compete  against 
each  other  for  advertising 
and  circulation.  “If  you  were 
an  ad  person  in  Joliet,  there 
wasn’t  a  lot  of  incentive  to 
sell  into  the  Daily  Southtoum 
[of  south  suburban  Tinley 
Park,  Ill.],”Cruickshank  says. 

With  its  publishers  wnrking  at  cross¬ 
purposes,  the  Chicago  Group  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  cluster  in  name  only.  It  was  so 
disorganized  that  when  Cruickshank 
asked  for  a  list  of  its  newspaper  properties, 
nobody  could  produce  one. 

That’s  changed  now,  Rilea  observes.  “He 
brought  all  the  publishers  from  the  Chica¬ 
go  Group  together,  and  now' just  about 
eveiy  Monday,  they’re  [meeting]  here,”  he 
says.  Salespeople  now  have  incentives  to 
sell  any  and  all  of  the  group’s  papers. 

In  the  past  year,  too,  Cruickshank  creat¬ 
ed  new  free-distribution  and  paid  papers 
under  the  Sun  flag  while  weeding  out 
some  Lerner  papers  that  circulated  in  the 
vety  same  communities  as  Pioneer  titles. 
As  it  happens,  the  Chicago  Group  papers 
are  already  planted  right  in  the  path  of 
Chicago’s  growth,  in  areas  such  as  the  Fox 
River  Valley.  “You  go  down  there  one 
week,  and  it’s  all  cornfields,”  Cruickshank 
says.  “V'ou  go  down  the  next  week,  and 
there  are  8350,000  homes.” 

Competitors  are  already  noticing  the 
difference  in  the  Sun-Times  and  its  com¬ 
munity  papers.  “The  one  thing  we  have 
seen  is  that  the  weeklies  are  becoming 
more  a  part  of  their  strategy,”  says  John 
Rung,  publisher  of  the  Shaw  family’s 
Northwest  Herald  in  the  far  northwestern 
Chicago  suburb  of  Crv’stal  Lake.  The  Her¬ 
ald,  a  daily,  and  the  Pioneer  Press  group 
have  both  opened  offices  just  steps  from 
each  other  in  growing  town  Algonquin, 
Rung  notes.  “I  think  it’s  going  to  be  an 
effective  strategy  for  them,  and  I  would 
say  we’re  concerned  about  it,”  he  adds.  “If 
you  add  up  on  paper  everything  they  have 
—  it’s  really  staggering.” 

Under  Cruickshank,  the  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Group  are  also  cooperating  while 
competing  with  the  Shaw  newspapers  and 


the  Paddock  family’s  local  heavyweight 
paper,  the  Daily  Herald  in  Arlington 
Heights.  To  blunt  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
careerbuilder.com  online  help-wanted 
site,  the  tabloid  and  its  suburban  competi¬ 
tors  created  ChicagoJobs.com. 

More  recently,  Cruickshank  has  turned 
to  the  task  of  rationalizing  production  of 
the  many  papers.  The  Chicago  Group 
prints  out  of  five  plants,  including  the 
lines  of  rapidly  aging  presses  at  the  Post- 
Tribune  in  Indiana.  “It’s  a  matter  of  say¬ 
ing,  let’s  print  papers  on  the  presses 
where  they  make  most  sense,”  says  opera¬ 
tions  V.P.  Mechanic.  “We’re  trying  to  look 
at  whether  five  plants  is  truh  necessary, 
but  it  also  gets  to  be  a  distribution  deci¬ 
sion;  you  hav'e  to  look  at  how  it  will  affect 
deadlines.  It’s  not  a  trivial  exercise  to  go 
through.” 

Those  questions  even  apply  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  new  plant  that  produces  the  Sun- 
Times.  The  paper  has  finally  put  behind  it 
the  many  problems  it  had  starting  up  its 
new  Goss  Newsliner  and  transitioning  to 
offset  color  printing.  But  the  location  of 
the  plant  just  outside  downtown  Chicago 
means  that  the  tabloid  —  heavily  depend- 


Sun-Times  management  reached 
a  new  contract  with  its  employ¬ 
ees  on  Oct.  20,  following  a 
threatened  walkout  by 
Newspaper  Guild  members. 


ent  on  single-copy  sales  — 
cannot  get  copies  to  some 
outlying  train  stations  in  time 
to  reach  early  morning 
commuters.  Mechanic  says. 

Dealing  with  the  union 

The  Sun-Times'  labor  ne¬ 
gotiations  last  year  were 
played  out  in  front  of  the 
Chicago  public,  and  the  anger 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
was  easy  to  see.  “There  was  so 
much  emotion  and  hatred 
boiling  over  in  the  newsroom, 
and  I  just  didn’t  know  how 
deep  it  ran  and  how  [united] 
the  newsroom  was,”  says 
management  negotiator 
Rilea.  “They  wanted  revenge, 
for  lack  of  a  better  word.” 

Feeling  they  had  been  “sold 
a  bill  of  goods”  on  their  last 
contract.  Guild  members 
were  determined  to  make 
wage  and  benefits  gains  this 
time  around,  union  leaders 
Mutter  and  Mazzoni  say.  “We 
used  the  term  ‘the  perfect  storm,”’  Mutter 
says.  “We  had  everything  going  for  us:  an 
angry  membership,  a  united  membership. 
We  got  no  media  coverage  in  2001.  This 
time,  we  had  tremendous  media  cover¬ 
age.”  Such  famous  Sun-Times  figures  as 
movie  critic  Roger  Ebert  wrote  Cruick¬ 
shank  letters  in  which  they  promised  to 
walk  off  their  jobs  if  a  contract  settlement 
couldn’t  be  reached. 

That  crisis  was  settled  with  a  three-year 
contract  providing  annual  raises  of  3% 
each  year  of  the  agreement  plus  a  “signing 
bonus”  of  $1,675  for  each  employee, 
which  was  paid  out  in  January. 

It’s  apparent  that  no  hard  feelings  re¬ 
main.  In  contrast  to  Radler  —  who  wasn’t 
even  in  Chicago  often,  and  rarely  went  to 
the  newsroom  —  Cruickshank  is  a  regular 
figure  in  the  brand-new  newsroom,  which 
still  has  that  new-car  smell. 

“I  was  delighted  to  see  the  end  of  2004 
because  literally  we  were  just  running 
around  trying  to  deal  with  crises,” 
Cruickshank  says  in  his  office  overlook¬ 
ing  a  bend  in  the  Chicago  River.  “Now 
I  come  in  and  think,  wow,  nobody’s 
shooting  at  me.”  11 
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The  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune's  Dick  Jones 
prepares  to  rebuild  a 
Harris  inserter  hopper 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  ■■■■ri 
retools  metro,  regional,  1 1  H  V  I 
and  national  operations  W  kl 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

SINCE  THE  1980s,  The  New  York  Times  Co.  has  nearly 
halved  the  number  of  its  regional  dailies  and  acquired  a  sec¬ 
ond  major  metro  and  a  mid-sized  title  nearby.  Its  big  papers 
saw  more  sections  and  zones;  its  smaller  papers  spawned 
more  free  weeklies  and  magazines;  The  New  York  Times  national 
edition  reached  more  markets  thanks  to  additional  contract  print¬ 
ers;  and  all  saw  a  growing  demand  for  color. 

Today,  the  Times  and  The  Boston  Globe  each  prints  its  ovm  edi¬ 
tions  in  two  plants.  One  plant  also  prints  copies  of  the  other  metro, 

and  one  of  the  company’s  14  regional  ownership,  The  Boston  Globe  had  added 

dailies  is  among  17  sites  that  print  its  Goss  MetroColor  towers  to  its  Metrolin- 

flagship’s  national  edition.  ers. Eventually,  the  regionals,  too,  would 

At  the  Times,  more  sections  and  color  be  upgraded  and/or  expanded  (see 
became  possible  by  a  move  from  old  off-  “Sharing  equipment,  expertise,”  p.  54). 

set  presses  to  new  plants  housing  lines  of  Though  efforts  spread  across  all  prop- 

Goss  Colorliner  towers.  Under  former  erties,  three  projects  stand  out:  produc¬ 


tion  at  the  Times’  two  plants,  a  color 
project  to  add  capacity  and  bring  uni¬ 
form  positioning  to  all  Times  print  sites, 
and  Sunday  inserting  at  the  Globe. 

But  new  plants  and  new  equipment 
were  only  the  half  of  it.  People  and  prac¬ 
tices  would  need  attention  in  order  to 
deliver  new  products  and  higher  quality 
from  more  efficient  operations. 

To  the  challenges  of  producing  changing 
products,  there  are  technical  and  people 
solutions.  But,  says  Marc  Z.  Kramer,  “if  you 
don’t  have  both,  you  probably  have  none.” 
What  the  Times  senior  vice  president  of 
circulation  calls  “rational  results”  come 
from  “work  on  both  simultaneously,”  in  an 
effort  to  keep  staff  up  to  the  same  advanced 
level  as  new  technologies. 

Bigger,  more  complex  products  in  big, 
complex  markets  understandably  rely 
on  big,  complex  printing  and  packaging 
systems.  Not  surprisingly,  the  personnel 
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component  in  their  unionized  environ¬ 
ments  similarly  involves  complex  labor- 
relations  issues. 

According  to  Times  Labor  Relations  Vice 
President  Jay  I.  Sabin,  management’s  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  was  that  if  the  company 
was  permitted  to  invest  in  technology  as  it 
sees  fit,  then  it  would  talk  about  ensuring 
labor's  future  role.  From  1987  through 
1997,  the  company  poured  $750  million 
into  operations  by  building  and  equipping 
new  plants  in  Edison,  N  J.,  and  Queens, 
N.Y.,  and  it  negotiated  favorable  labor 
arrangements  so  that  staff  would  work  with 
the  newer  technologies,  sav^s  Times  Produc¬ 
tion  Vice  President  Thomas  P.  Lombardo. 
Contributing  to  its  success,  be  adds,  is  a 
production-practices  training  program  for 
leaders  who  then  train  others  in  the  plant. 

Last  fully  negotiated  in  1992  and  set  to 
expire  this  month,  a  pact  with  pressmen 
was  the  last  of  many  contracts  to  be  inked. 
The  Times,  savs  Sabin,  sought  “rational 
staffing,”  flexible  scheduling,  and  more 
input  from  equipment  operators. 

Agreement  with  the  New  York  Newspa¬ 
per  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2  was 
ratified  in  September.  Union  President 
William  Loftus  called  tbe  contract  “a  supe- 


A  trio  of  Times  vice  presidents:  From  left,  Jay  I. 
Sabin,  VP/labor  relations;  Thomas  Lombardo, 
VP/production;  and  Marc  Kramer,  VP/circula¬ 
tion  (formerly  production  and  labor  relations) 

rior  agreement,  resulting  from  tough  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,”  that  struck  a  fair  balance 
between  union  and  company  interests.  In  a 
prepared  statement,  he  concluded:  “We  are 
now  looking  forward  to  a  positive  working 


relationship  wth  the  Times  over  the  long 
term  of  this  agreement.” 

Lower  staffing,  more  training 

In  force  through  March  2017,  the  con¬ 
tract  cuts  staffing  nearly  in  half,  a  move  to 
be  accomplished  in  two  phases:  a  37%  ini¬ 
tial  reduction  and  a  voluntary-separation 
incentive  program  aimed  at  another  9% 
reduction  in  2010. 

Besides  flexible  staffing  and  scheduling, 
the  agreement  limits  annual  average  wage 
hikes  to  2.3%;  changes  hiring  procedures 
to  promote  workforce  diversity;  awards 
bonuses  coinciding  with  the  staff  cuts;  and 
raises  health-care  contributions.  (See  the 
related  story,  “Changes  Around  the  Globe,” 
in  Online’s  Technology  section.) 

The  union  is  a  unit  of  the  Graphic  Com¬ 
munications  International  Union,  which 
voted  to  join  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters  at  about  tbe  time  it  signed  the 
contract.  Loftus  did  not  return  calls  from 
E^P  requesting  comment  on  the  first  four 
months  under  their  new  contract. 

A  Times  Co.  spokeswoman  said  the 
expected  “primary”  route  to  lower  press  « 

manning  would  be  through  curtailed  use  of  i 
those  press  operators  who  ordinarily  wnrk  i 
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invest  in  improved  practices.  The 
j  I  current  pressmen’s  contract,  says  a 
'  Times  spokesman,  “creates  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  much  more  significant 
•  /  employee  training  and  involvement.” 

F  I  In  the  last  major  go-round,  in  1991, 
if  when  the  Edison  plant  was  new  and 
.  the  Queens  plant  barely  a  plan,  the 
'  i.  Times  Co.  threatened  to  indefinitely 
:l  delay  Edison’s  startup  until  it  extracted 
operating  cost  cuts.  Edison  had  been 
'  j  expected  to  begin  printing  Sunday  edi- 
il  tions  with  some  color  in  late  1990. 

(Protected  from  arbitration,  the  press¬ 
men’s  contract  maintained  staffing 
levels  through  1997-  But  management 
-h  strove  for  an  agreement  with  unionized 
drivers,  who  were  in  a  better  position 
j  than  others  to  prevent  publication. 

Arbitration  was  followed  by  an  agree- 
i  ment  through  2000. 

New  plants,  new  problems 

I  Along  the  way  were  other  bumps, 
before  and  after  the  current  contracts.  In 
the  mid-1990s,  the  Times  and  pressmen 
found  themselves  on  the  same  side  of  litiga¬ 
tion  brought  to  increase  female  and  minori¬ 
ty  union  membership.  By  1999,  they  were 
found  to  have  violated,  in  part,  a  consent 
decree  entered  into  with  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission.  The  action 
arose  from  the  way  pressmen  were  hired. 


at  the  Neu'  York  Post  and  the  Daily  News, 
in  addition  to  voluntarv’  separations. 

Sabin  sax’s  the  contract  succeeded 
because  pressmen  “are  not  fearful  that 
eveiything  will  wind  up  with  them  getting 
laid  off.”  Moreover,  he  says  it  proxides 
incentix  es  to  learn  and  improx’e. 

Crews  include  second-  and  third- 
generation  members  of  families  wfio’ve  1 
oj)erated  Times  presses  ox'er  the  years.  1 
Unions  at  the  citx  ’s  three  big  dailies  used  1 
to  bargain  together,  and  pressmen  could  | 
xvork  at  more  than  one  paf)er  in  the  city. 

“This  has  been  a  difficult  dance”  to 
achiex  e  a  dedicated  xvorkforce,  Kramer 
sax’s,  adding  that  management  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  some  guarantees,  but  only 
to  those  xx’orking  for  the  Times.  The  paper 
xx  as  employing  a  unit  of  a  city  wide  union. 
The  challenge,  he  say’s,  w  as  making  . 
members  feel  like  New  York  Times  I 

pressmen.  Among  other  things,  that  I 
calls  for  good  communications,  includ-  I 
ing  not  only  a  regular  nexx’sletter,  but  also 
in-person  conversation  with  Chairman  and 
Publisher  Arthur  O.  Sulzberger  Jr. 

Kramer  (w  ho  worked  for  the  Daily 
News  sexeral  years  earlier)  says  that  level  of 
communication  sets  the  Times  apart  from 
the  city  ’s  other  dailies,  as  does  its  stock- 
purchase  plan.  Sabin  adds  that  it  had  to  be 
made  clear  to  pressmen  that  “you’re  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  financially  worse  off  by  participat¬ 


ing  in  this.”  With  the  company’s  matching 
contribution  to  employee  40l(k)  retirement 
funds  “conditional  upon  how  our  stock 
price  does,”  he  says,  plant  xvorkers  are  “very, 
very’  attuned”  to  the  stock’s  performance. 

Unlike  years  past,  when  three-year  con¬ 
tracts  meant  negotiation  never  really  ended, 
longer  contracts  prox’ide  the  time  needed  to 
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including  transfers  from  other  New  York 
papers’  hiring  lists  and  failure  to  employ 
non-union  casual  workers  on  an  additional 
weekly  shift,  preventing  their  potential  eli- 
gibilit}'  for  membership.  In  early  2004  the 
Times  obtained  an  injunction  to  halt  what 
it  described  as  work  slowdowns  and  losses 
from  web  breaks  and  misplating.  (Recent 
harassment  and  discrimination  claims  by 
some  plant  employees  apparently  have  not 
impaired  union-management  relations.) 

By  the  turn  of  the  centuiy’,  however,  with 
both  plants  in  full  operation  and  daily  edi¬ 
tions  full  of  four-color  printing,  production 
appeared  to  hit  multiple  snags.  For  at  least 
six  months  in  2000  and  2001,  subscription 
copies  appeared  quite  often  with  bad, 
sometimes  severe  blemishes;  sections  of 
type  were  lost  to  improper  cut-off;  pages 
were  crumpled  ^md  ripped  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom;  heavy  set-off  was  common,  and  so  was 
color  misregister;  a  portion  of  a  page  would 
go  missing  or  appear  entirely  uninked. 

Most  \isible  were  instances  when  only 
two  or  three  of  the  four  printing  colors 
made  it  to  paper,  leaving  photos  looking  like 
strange  duotones,  varying  in  color  from  one 
copy  of  the  paper  to  another.  In  at  least  one 
case,  Metro  and  Sports  sections  ran  without 
black  on  pages  1, 2, 9,  and  10,  leaving  their 
covers  with  no  more  than  photos  lacking 
strong  color  and  contrast  and  the  other 
three  pages  blank  except  for  gray  tinting. 


Most  tactile  was  a  big  blob  of  red  ink 
pre.ssed  betw'een  halves  of  a  section’s  folded 
back  page,  then  later  pressed  against  anoth¬ 
er  section’s  front  page.  Four  years  later,  it 
was  still  sticky. 

Calling  the  defects  “isolated  events,  not 
systematic  problems,”  a  Times  spokesman 
pointed  out  that  the  paper  has  won  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Ifra/NAA  International  Col¬ 
or  Quality  Club  four  times  (including  the 
period  when  problem  copies  kept  showing 
up  in  deliveries  to  E^P  and  at  least  some 
homes).  Much  of  the  missing  color  coincid¬ 
ed  with  the  Times'  introduction  of  comput- 
er-to-plate  output,  in  which  the  loss  of  page 
film  in  platemaking  is  a  loss  of  one  more 
possible  check  before  output. 

“I  think  introduction  of  CTP  for  us  was 
very  difficult,”  says  Lombardo.  “We  had 
some  growing  pains,”  and  were  not  getting 
what  initially  had  been  e.xpected.  Sabin  is 
quick  to  add  that  equipment  vendors,  too, 
had  growing  pains.  Nevertheless,  he  says 
the  same  technologies  that  may  have  creat¬ 
ed  headaches  in  the  early  days  of  the  decade 
have  contributed  to  the  operations  and 
quality  improvements  seen  since  then. 

Isolated  or  not,  the  defects  disappeared 
as  suddenly  as  they  appeared,  going  from 
severe  and  almost  weekly  to  minor  and  al¬ 
most  never.  When  a  problem  does  appear 
in  a  sold  copy,  it’s  no  worse  than  what  occa¬ 
sionally  turns  up  in  any  other  newspaper. 


Other  things  ju.st  can't  be  helped.  Else¬ 
where  in  the  company,  the  only  title  to  get 
a  new  headquarters  since  The  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News  (E^P,  Nov.  5, 2001),  the 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  press  expansion  and  new  down¬ 
town  building  when  Hurricane  Charley 
blew  through  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast  last  fall. 

Consistent  color  positions 

Always  a  desirable  goal  for  any  business, 
the  Times'  drive  to  efficiently  produce  qual¬ 
ity  products  coincides  with  its  color  project. 
Announced  last  June,  the  project  aims  to 
enable  all  Times  print  sites  to  move  from  24 
to  28  color  pages.  The  company  had  seen  a 
“500%  increase  in  color  premiums  since 
1998,”  Lombardo  says,  and  advertisers 
“want  to  lock  in  certain  positions.” 

The  problem  was,  he  continues,  “we  did¬ 
n’t  have  consistent  color  positioning”  across 
all  editions  and  print  sites.  National  edition 
contract  print  sites  had  color  capacities  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  at  the  Times'  own  plants. 

With  conversion  of  incomplete  Colorliner 
tower  positions  to  eight-couple,  four-over- 
four  color  printing,  work  began  at  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  plants,  which  will 
install  a  total  of  33  Colorliner  couples.  The 
Ledger,  in  Lakeland,  Fla.,  will  add  three 
couples  and  another  tower  to  its  Colorliner. 
The  66,000-circulation  Ledger  is  the  only 
Times  Co.  regional  that  prints  the  Times' 


commercial  work. 

The  group’s  small  papers 
benefit  as  well,  in  part  from  “a 
lot  more  trickle-down  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  Times,”  Ainsley 
says.  “A  variety  of  pieces  has 
come  our  way  at  great  savings.” 

Equipment  that  has  little  use¬ 
ful  life  left  in  the  Times'  high- 
volume  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  plants  may  give  several 
more  years  of  service  in  smaller 
operations.  Transfer  of  such 
equipment,  Ainsley  says,  has 
“stepped  up  dramatically”  in  the 
past  24  to  36  months. 

Plate-burning  equipment,  for 
example,  went  to  The  Courier, 
Houma,  La.,  which  also  prints 
The  Comet,  a  five-day  paper  in 
Thibodaux.  Circulating  17,000 
and  11,000  copies  in  their  re¬ 
spective  parishes  southwest  of 
New  Orleans,  they  are  among 
the  group’s  smallest  dailies. 

The  equipment,  says  Ainsley, 
is  far  better  than  a  .small  opera¬ 


‘We’ve  -'eally  neerierf  xo  expand  cj>  "vpabilky 
f3r  siime  trine"  in 

—  STEVEN  AINSLEY/New  York  Times  Regional  Newspapers  President/COO 


ing  goals  of  the  big  Northeast¬ 
ern  plants,  it  aims  to  improve 
both  quality  and  operating  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  has  seen  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  digital  press  controls  and 
waste-reduction  programs. 

A  waste-reduction  effort  led 


About  the  time  more  equip¬ 
ment  began  being  purchased 
or  passed  along,  the  company 
“formalized  something  that  in 
past  years  had  been  a  very  infor¬ 
mal  relationship”  between  the 
regionals  and  the  Times,  Ainsley 


tion  could  ordinarily  justify. 
Times  Production  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  P.  Lombardo  sent 
staffers  to  set  up  the  platemak¬ 
ing  gear 
and  get  it 
running. 


Equipment  also  moves  within 
the  group.  When  Tuscaloosa’s 
new  plant  went  up,  its  old  press 
units  were  “parceled  out”  to 
boost  capacity  at  the  smaller 
Hendersonville,  N.C.,  Times- 
News  and  The  Gadsden  (Ala.) 
Times. 

But  regional  production  has 
moved  beyond  additions  and 
upgrades  —  a  result  of  a  “two¬ 
pronged  approach  in  the  last  12 
months,”  says  Ainsley.  Mirror¬ 


by  Lombardo  for  several  yesus 
“has  given  our  folks  a  window 
into  how  it’s  done  at  [the  major- 
metro]  level,”  he  says. 

But  while  Ainsley  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  much  of  what  the 
Times  does  at  its  plants  is  “at  a 
scale  that  doesn’t  really  trans¬ 
late  well”  to  smaller  papers, 
waste  reduction  is  an  example 
of  how  expertise,  as  well  as 
equipment,  flows  from  the 
flagship  to  the  regionals. 


says.  Lombardo,  he  adds,  proba¬ 
bly  has  visited  every  regional 
property  in  the  last  two  years, 
supplying  “a  second  or  third  or 
fourth  set  of  eyes.” 

Times  technical  assistance 
and  sharing  of  best  practices  led 
to  several  sites’  SNAP  (Specifi¬ 
cations  for  Newsprint  Advertis¬ 
ing  Production)  certification. 

Lombardo  dispatched  staffers 
to  Sarasota  when  it  had  a  very 
tight  deadline  to  get  its  new 
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national  edition.  At  the  Boston  Globe’s 
Billerica  plant,  an  old  Metroliner  that  used 
to  print  the  Times  will  be  supplemented  by 
two  four-over-four  Goss  Newsliner  towers. 

Success  at  the  print  sites  means  ensuring 
that  staffers  can  meet  the  quality  and  oper¬ 
ating  expectations  that  will  come  with  the 
increased  color  capacity,  says  Kramer  —  a 
labor-relations  attorney  who  served  as 
Times  senior  vice  president  of  production 
until  he  moved  to  circulation  a  year  ago. 

As  a  result  of  workforce  reduction  and 
flexible  scheduling  under  the  12-year  press¬ 
men's  contract,  changes  in  Sunday  advance 
production  already  have  reduced  press 
shifts  and  saved  more  than  $1.2  million. 

But  be>'ond  those  measures,  the  company 
emphasizes  training  for  efficiency,  cost 
control,  and  quality.  A  committee  identified 
ways  to  reduce  waste,  web  breaks,  and 
other  reasons  for  downtime.  Lombardo 
estimates  2004  savings  from  lower  waste 
will  come  in  at  more  than  $2  million. 

Part  of  continuous  improv  ement  involves 
management-labor-vendor  ccwperation, 
says  Lombardo.  Not  just  Times  people  talk¬ 
ing  among  themselves,  the  committee 
works  with  the  Times  Co.’s  Forest  Prcxiucts 
division  and  newsprint  supplier  Abitibi- 
Consolidated.  Roll  condition  and  perform¬ 
ance  data  are  collected  and  regularly  shared 
with  paper  mills.  Mill  and  Times  produc¬ 
tion  personnel  visit  each  other’s  operations. 


In  addition  to  improved  equipment 
maintenance  pr(x;edures,  Lombardo  lists 
several  key  factors  in  helping  contain  costs: 
better  consumables  pricing  by  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  fewer  suppliers;  lower  prices  from 
more-strategic  purchasing  through  the 
company’s  Norfolk,  V^a.,  Shared  Services 
Center;  a  list  of  recommended  .suppliers  for 
all  business  units;  and  coordinating  capital 
purchases  among  business  units  to  leverage 
lower  prices  from  larger  purchases. 

An  example  of  the  last  is  The  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif  Although  not  a 
Times  print  site,  the  paper  nevertheless  will 
install  a  Newsliner  tower  addition  as  part  of 
a  package  with  the  color  project  sites. 

Preparing  for  press  additions 

Similarly,  when  Dario  Designs  was  asked 
to  conduct  preliminary  examinations  of  the 
Boston,  New  York-area,  and  Lakeland 
Times  print  sites  (and  subsequently  hired  to 
implement  recommendations  in  final  ar¬ 
chitectural  and  engineering  work),  the  firm 
also  was  asked  to  perform  the  same  services 
for  Santa  Rosa’s  own  expansion. 

The  Framingham,  Mass.,  architectural 
firm’s  president,  Dario  DiMare,  said  pre¬ 
liminary  exams  look  at  an  entire  plant. 

With  an  eye  to  anything  an  equipment 
contract  may  specify  as  “by  owner”  —  such 

as  structural  stabili-  - 

ty,  services  and 


towers  running  by  year’s  end. 
Lombardo  and  his  technical 
team  had  helped  check  out  ven¬ 
dors  and  products  for  Sarasota’s 
expansion.  Bob  UriDo,  Times 
Co.  senior  manner  of  strategic 
sourcing  and  contracts,  was 
chief  price  negotiator.  Times 
Project  Manager  Bill  Denis 
helped  work  up  plant  modifica¬ 
tions  required  for  the  towers. 
Later,  Times  Executive  Director 
of  Production/Quality  Assur¬ 
ance  and  Planning  Sanat  Hazra 
and  others  assisted  during  ac¬ 
ceptance  trials.  Two  staffers 
spent  several  days  reviewing 
and  refining  processes  and 
assessing  print  tests. 

While  Lombardo’s  staff  will 
help  the  group’s  papers,  those 
papers  often  contribute  their 
own  knowledge  and  experience. 

“Die  door  swings  both  ways 
on  information  sharing,”  says 
Lombardo’s  predecessor  as  pro¬ 
duction  chief,  Marc  Z.  Kramer, 


now  Times  senior  vice  president 
of  circulation.  Citing  the  seven 
months  that  the  Ledger  has  beta 
tested  Agfa  violet  platesetting, 
he  says  the  Florida  daily  will  ad¬ 
vise  others,  including  the  Times. 

“We’re  keeping  a  close  eye  on 
that  technology,”  Lombardo 
says,  adding  that  the  Times  will 
seriously  consider  this  latest 
option  as  a  replacement  for  its 
two  plants’  green-laser  comput- 
er-to-plate  systems. 

Only  the  Ledger  has  it  now, 
but  other  regionals  soon  will  run 
CTP.  “We  have  plans  for  several 
of  them  to,  either  this  year  or 
next,”  says  Ainsley,  pointing  out 
that  it  is  in  their  capital  budgets. 

Running  UY-cured  inks 

Nor  is  Lakeland  the  only  site 
trying  something  new.  For  com¬ 
mercial  printing,  Tuscaloosa’s 
press  has  an  ultraviolet  unit  for 
special  jobs  on  coated  stock. 

Unlike  older  UV  systems,  says 


Production  Director  Allen  Baxley  by 
the  160-page  Goss  Imperial,  larger 
of  The  Gainesville  Sun’s  two  folders. 

Pressroom  Manager  Wade 
Morrison,  Tuscaloosa’s  wet-trap 
system  does  not  “dry  or  cure  the 
ink  until  after  we’ve  printed  all 
four  colors.”  The  News’  Mercury 
may  have  been  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  web-offset  press  to  run  UV 
inks  when  a  four-high  tower  was 
outfitted  with  UV  curing  lamps 
two  years  ago.  Products  using 


supporting  systems  —  it  determines  what, 
if  anything,  needs  to  be  done  so  that  the 
supplier  can  successfully  install  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  that  it  will  function  properly. 

If  drawings  are  supplied  in  advance,  re¬ 
viewing  a  plant  usually  takes  a  day  or  two 
on  site  and  another  day  or  so  in  his  office, 
says  DiMare.  Without  drawings,  he  warns, 
extra  field  work  adds  to  cost. 

As  a  package,  however.  Times  Co.  work 
was  rolled  into  one  contract  and  performed 
in  one  week  by  DiMare,  architect  and  Vice 
President  David  Hogan,  and  several  engi¬ 
neers.  “If  we  find  something  that  looks  like 
it  needs  further  investigation,  we  put  a  price 
on  it  and  hope  they  hire  us,”  says  DiMare. 

Edison  and  Queens  “were  so  conserva¬ 
tively  designed  that  we  didn’t  have  to  do 
anything,”  DiMare  says.  In  meetings,  how¬ 
ever,  other  issues  arose,  such  as  how  adding 
equipment  will  affect  existing  subsystems 
and  components  —  right  down  to  hoses 
likely  to  crack  and  create  bigger  costs  later 
if  not  addressed  now.  So  predictive  mainte¬ 
nance  have  taken  on  extra  importance. 

Probably  the  biggest  of  the  four  con¬ 
tracts,  Billerica  needs  an  extension  to  its 
newsprint  roll-handling  system,  some  elec¬ 
trical  work,  and  changes  to  its  ink-supply 
system,  says  DiMare.  His  firm  found  the 
Lakeland  building  has  room  for  the  extra 
—  towers  but  needs  “some  engi¬ 
neering  ...  to  receive  the 


the  alternative  to  more-com¬ 
plex  heatset  include  a  maga¬ 
zine  cover,  car  dealers’  inserts, 
and  coupon  books  for  the 
News  and  Gadsden  Times. 
Gadsden  and  the  Times- 
owned  Florence  (Ala.)  Times 
Daily,  rely  on  the  News  for 
work  requiring  its  stitcher- 
trimmer. 

Urillo  suggested  that  UV 
inks  were  worth  pursuing, 
says  Morrison,  who  first  saw 
them  tested  at  Dauphin 
Graphic  Systems’  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  plant  and  later  tested 
them  in  Tuscaloosa. 

New  equipment,  help  from 
the  parent  company  and  a  drive 
for  quality  and  efficiency  —  all 
good  things,  all  mo\ing  the  cost 
side  of  the  equation  up  or  down. 

But  the  regionals  have  been 
active  in  the  last  two  years  on 
the  revenue  side  as  well.  Ains¬ 
ley  calls  it  “a  fairly  aggressive 
strategic  plan”  to  launch  new, 
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press,”  owing  to  one  wall’s  landscaping.  Its 
air  compressors  also  will  need  attention. 

In  tr\ing  to  develop  a  culture  in  which 
employees  in  all  production  departments 
have  a  better  appreciation  of  cost  control, 
“optimization  councils”  and  six-sigma  train¬ 
ing  were  instituted.  The  councils  develop 
and  share  across  the  company  best  practices 
in  areas  such  as  maintenance  and  pooled 
troubleshooting  and  repair  resources, 
which  reduces  dependency  on  vendor  sup- 
fx)rt.  Six  sigma  is  making  its  way  through 
the  ranks.  More  than  200  Times  employees 
have  been  trained  in  the  program,  with  up 
to  25%  of  unionized  staff  involved  in  six- 
sigma  committees,  says  Kramer. 

Providing  tools  for  improving  business 
processes  from  administration  to  manufac¬ 
turing,  the  widely  promoted  methodology 
derives  from  a  process-control  quality  pro¬ 
gram  named  by  Motorola  for  its  use  of  sta¬ 
tistical  distribution  and  deviation  (sigma). 

Relying  heavily  on  statistical  records  and 
analysis  and  a  program  of  leaders  training 
leaders,  six  sigma  aims  at  a  tiny  percentage 
of  defects,  with  better  f)erformance  and  less 
process  variation  —  which  one  text  says  re¬ 
sults  in  higher  quality,  morale,  and  profit. 

Lombardo  says  his  production  depart¬ 
ment  “is  committed  to  the  culture  of  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement,”  with  employee 
teams  established  to  improve  “the  produc¬ 
tion  process  and  customer  service.”  When 


that  led  to  greater  manufacturing  efficien¬ 
cy,  he  continues,  six  sigma  was  rolled  out 
elsewhere  at  the  Times  and  at  the  Globe. 

The  program,  says  Kramer,  seeks  to 
achieve  consistency  at  a  high  quality  level 
by  removing  variability  in  production 
processes.  While  it  may  be  no  substitute  for 
craft  skills  learned  from  experience,  six  sig¬ 
ma  applies  scientific  rigor  in  place  of  trial 
and  error,  habit,  or  lore.  To  do  that,  em¬ 
ployees  receive  intensive  instruction  in  how 
to  analyze  data  and  organize  processes. 

The  Times  has  a  human  resources 
staffer  assigned  solely  to  production, 
where,  says  Kramer,  there  is  also  much 
“generalized  management  training.”  The 
work,  training,  supervision,  and  commu¬ 
nication,  Lombardo  adds,  are  all  carried 


Among  operat- 
ing  efficiencies 
implemented 
at  The  Boston 
Globe,  Sunday 
inserting  moved 
into  an  expand¬ 
ed  Boston  mail- 
room  equipped 
to  process  more 
inserts  for  many 
more  zones  in  a 
single  pass. 


out  according  to  the  company’s  code  of 
conduct  —  “rules  of  the  road,”  laid  out  by 
Times  Co.  President  and  CEO  Russell  T. 
Lewis.  Those  nine  rules  of  on-the-job  be¬ 
havior,  Lombardo  says,  apply  to  all  em¬ 
ployees  at  all  properties,  and  managers 
are  evaluated  on  how  well  they  manage  in 
accordance  with  the  rules. 

The  continuous-improvement  program, 
says  Kramer,  was  instituted  in  “what  is 
ordinarily  a  very  contentious”  unionized 
environment  where  each  group  has  its  turf, 
with  typical  divisions  between  crafts.  Man¬ 
agement  was  able  to  get  employees  to  work 
across  departments,  however,  on  everything 
from  web  breaks  to  mailroom  output. 

“If  you  can  manage  in  this  environment,” 
he  says,  “you  can  do  it  anywhere  else.”  11 


I 


non-core  products. 

Each  paper  is  responsible  for 
a  regional  magazine.  Aimed  at 
upscale  readers,  all  are  quarter¬ 
lies  except  Gainesville’s,  which 
appears  every  other  month. 

All  are  free,  and  “they’ve  been 
profitable  from  the  start,”  says 
Ainsley.  “We  don’t  print  them.” 

In  keeping  with  Times  Co. 
cost-containment  measures,  the 
company’s  Shared  Services  Cen¬ 
ter,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  found  print¬ 
ers.  Tuscaloosa,  for  example, 
wound  up  with  the  same  printer 
that  the  Boston  Globe  uses. 

Not  only  do  the  newspapers 
not  print  their  magazines,  they 
don’t  deliver  them  either.  ’Their 
distribution  model,  says  Ainsley, 
relies  instead  on  a  database  of 
demographic  information  that 
is  used  to  determine  which 
households  will  receive  copies. 
Santa  Rosa’s  is  the  exception: 
while  all  others  go  to  readers  via 
the  U.S.  Mail,  Savor  is  delivered 


with  copies  of  the  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  and  the  Times.  It  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  some  local  bookstores. 

'The  only  paid  copies  are 
those  supplied  in  response  to 
mail-back  cards  bound  into 
issues.  Primarily  gift  subscrip¬ 
tions,  they  are  the  only  copies 


of  their  markets  than  even  their 
dailies’  zoning  will  accomplish 
—  and  at  very  little  extra  invest¬ 
ment,  according  to  Ainsley. 

Like  Louisiana’s  Comet  and 
Courier,  the  two  other  Times 
Co.  dailies  in  Florida  are  in 
adjoining  counties.  But  The 
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Tuscaloosa's 
new  plant 
houses  the 
New  York 
Times  Co.’s 
only  Mercury, 
which  may  be 
the  first  news¬ 
paper  web 
press  to  run 
ultraviolet- 
cured  inks. 


mailed  outside  regional  mar¬ 
kets,  says  Ainsley. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the 
regionals  also  started  several 
weeklies,  also  all  free.  Printed 
on  the  dailies’  own  presses,  they 
allow  publishers  to  reach  more 


Gainesville  Sun  and  Ocala  Star- 
Banner  (48,000  copies  daily) 
not  only  are  larger,  but  both  also 
handle  production.  In  fact,  each 
offers  commercial  printing,  and 
both  sites  may  share  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  single  big  job.  “They’re 


able  to  exchange  people  and 
technical  skills,”  as  well  as  pa¬ 
per,  parts  and  other  inventory, 
says  Bruce  Gaultney,  publisher 
in  Ocala. 

With  its  online  stitcher  trim¬ 
mer,  “Gainesville  prints  our  'TV 
book,”  Gaultney  says.  “Our  two 
production  directors  are  just  a 
model  of  cooperation.”  What 
he  calls  “cluster  thinking,” 
however,  dates  only  from  a  3-  to 
4-year-old  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  neighboring  dailies. 
“We  have  routes  that  deliver 
both  papers,”  including  a  few 
“customers  who  want  them 
both,”  he  says.  “We  would  not 
have  done  this  in  the  past.” 

“We  cooperate  with  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well,”  says  Gaultney,  by 
accommodating  advertisers  who 
want  to  be  in  both  papers  and 
actively  cross-selling  the  two 
titles  “where  it  makes  sense 
for  the  customer.” 

-JIMR0SENBER6 
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Share  ideas,  catch  up  with  friends,  and  enjoy  your  stay... 

Complete  the  convention  experience  by  attending  the  many  networking  functions 
and  special  events  we  have  planned. 


N 

Newspaper 
Association 
of  America 


Learn  what  many  of  your  colleagues  are  doing  to  increase  readership, 
revenue,  and  reach. 

Catch  the  premier  of  “Big  Ideas— Smaller-Market  Solutions  2005”— the  industry 
favorite  filled  with  hundreds  of  innovative,  revenue-driving  ideas  for  use  at  your 
newspaper. 


Register  today! 

Visit  our  Web  site,  www.naa.org/conferences/annual05  to  register  for  the 
convention,  reserve  your  hotel  room  and  find  the  latest  information  on  the 
convention  program  or  contact  Annette  Williams  at  (703)  902-1 794  or 
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Navigating  Nexpo  ’05:  A  floor  guide 


The  industry’s  annual  technolo- 
gy  trade  show  and  conference  will 
anchor  New'spapers  ’05,  Mar.  19-22 
in  Dallas.  Joining  Nexpo  are  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America’s  Connections 
and  Marketing  conferences  and  their  relat¬ 
ed  exhibitors.  In  all,  more  than  250  e.xhibi- 
tors  will  set  up  at  the  Dallas  Convention 
Center,  where  the  conference  program 
ranges  from  IT  and  pre-publishing  issues 
to  health  and  safety,  to  heavy  equipment. 


Company  Name 


Booth  Company  Name 


Booth  Company  Name 


Booth 


20/10  Products,  Inc .  2660 

3M  Post-It®  Direct  Response  Products . 

Aaro  Roller  Corp . .‘1162 

ABB  Inc . 2.9.'L‘l 

Abitibi  Consolidated  . 

AC&CHSH  Group . 1845 

Accraply  Inc . .■{6.‘}9 

AccuData  America  . .‘157 

AccuWeather.  Inc . 1425 

Adfare  Marketing  . 2465 

Adinterax . 954 

AdMall/  Sales  Development  Services.  Inc . 454 

Adobe  Systems  Incorporated . 1641 

AdPay,  Inc . 1728 

AdStar,  Inc . I9i.‘l 

Advanced  Publishing  Technology.  Inc . i6;i.‘l 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions.  Inc . 2548 

Agfa  Corporation  . i;i4i 

alfaQuest  Technologies  . 190.‘S 

American  Express  . 957 

American  Profile  . I4i;i 

Anitec/Kodak  Polychrome  Graphics  . .‘li  l.'l 

Anocoil  Corporation . .‘i4.‘i9 

Anygraaf  UU.  Inc . 2255 

Apple  Computer . i:i.t;i 

Aragon  System  Products.  LLC . ;i624 

Associated  Press,  The  . 1210 

ASTECH  InterMedia . 1717 

Atex  . 2;i47 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations . 757 

Austin  Company.  The  . 2927 

Austin  Media  Group  . I7.‘i.‘i 

Automated  Solutions  Corporation  . 121:1 

Automated  Systems  Technology  Inc . 267:1 

BiW  Press.  Inc . 2765 

Baldwin  Technology  Company  . 2555 

basysPrint-Strobbe . :i:i:i8 

BearingPoint . i:i05 

BEK  Systems,  Inc . 2754 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc . i604 

Better  Engineering  Mfg..  Inc . 2260 

BlueFin  Publishing  Solutions  . 1516 

Bottcher  America  Corporation . :i662 

Brainworks  Software  . 1920 

Brannon  &  Associates  . 848 

Bruce  Bell  &  Associates,  Inc . 12:11 

Burgess  Industries,  Inc . 1.547 

Burt  Technologies,  Inc . :i25i 

Cannon  Equipment  Co.,  Inc . :i42:i 

Capital  Track  Co . 2156 

CCl  Inc . :i525 

CCI  Europe . 21:19 

Century  Printing  &  Packaging,  Inc . :1847 

CHATTERBOX  -  Innovative  Systems  Design . 2:160 


Chuck  Blevins  &  Associates . :i7.5i 

CirruSystems  LLC  . 1946 

CityXpress  Corporation  . 1416 

CKP  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc . 1647 

Claritas  Inc . 1:102 

ClassAdd  Service . 1505 

Classified  Concepts . 655 

Classifieds2G0.com . 1606 

Cleveland  Electric  Company . :i529 

CNI  Corporation . 2152 

Conic  Technologies  . 2961 

Content  That  Works  . nil 

Controls  Group  Inc . .3545 

Convera  Corp . 1410 

Core  Waste  Eliminator,  Inc . .3171 

Corzen  . 1:10:1 

CPC  Associates  . 849 

Creative  Circle  Advertising  Solutions  . 1.3.32 

Creative  Circle  Media  Consulting . 1:1.34 

Creo  . 2.315 

Custom  Business  Systems . 257 

Dario  Designs  . 2114 

Data  Based  Ads,  Inc . 55i 

Data  Sciences,  Inc . I802 

DPS,  Inc . 2:161 

Dauphin  Graphic  Machines  Inc . 2729 

Decision  First  Technologies,  Inc . 955 

DENEXInc . 2148 

Didde  Press  Systems  . 12:1:1 

Digital  Media  Classifieds . 557 

Digital  Technology  International . 2212 

Dimensional  Insight  . 1716 

Dover  Flexo  Electronics  . 2860 

DTI-Digital  Technology  International . 65i 

Dynaric  Inc . .3645 

EAM-Mosca  Corp . .35.39 

Earmark,  LLC  . 1546 

ECRM  Imaging  Systems  . 2661 

Editor  &  Publisher . 2662 

Egemin  Automation  Inc . .3629 

Eger  Products,  Inc . 1948 

ei3  corporation . .3062 

Elton  Graphics  . :i626 

Enovation  Graphic  Systems . 266ia 

Enternet  . .3445 

Essex  Products  Group  . .385.3 

Evergreen  Manufacturing  &  Sales,  Inc . 1503 

Ewert  America  Electronics  Ltd . .3051 

ExactTarget . 1945 

Express  Card  &  Label  Co.,  Inc . .3850 

Family  Features  Editorial  Syndicate  . 1207 

Farago  &  Associates  . 654 

FERAG  Americas  . .310.3 

Fincor  Automation . .‘1451 


j  Fisher  Printing,  Inc . 2272 

I  FKILogistex  . .‘1.56.3 

!  FMC  Technologies  . 2655 

!  FORUM  Architects . .3.362 

I  Gabriel  Technology  Solutions . 120.3 

!  Gammerler  Corporation  . .‘I4i.‘i 

j  Gannett  Media  Technologies  International  . 1749 

!  Global  Pre-Press  Systems . 1245 

!  GMA  . 250.3 

I  Goss  International  Corporation  . 270:1 

I  GP  Plastics  Corporation  . 555 

I  Graphic  Ventures,  Inc . 1944 

i  Graphics  Microsystems,  Inc . 26I8 

j  GSR  Inc . .‘1.51,3 

I  Harland  Simon  . .3725 

I  Harris  &  Baseview . 2:10:1 

I  HarvestINFO,  Inc . 17‘^6 

I  HFR  Media  Group . .37.31 

I  HK  Systems,  Inc  . .‘1556 

I  Hurletron,  Incorporated . .‘1856 

j  IBM  Corporation  . 16.5.3 

I  ICANON  Newzware . 1711 

I  IMC  America  . .306.3 

I  Impression  Inks,  Ltd . .‘1.346 

I  Industrial  Fleet  Management  . .3664 

I  Dalai  Publishing  Solutions . 1451 

I  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 2755 

I  Innotech  Graphic  Equipment  Corp . 2262 

i  Interchange  Corporation  . 1211 

I  Interlasa  . 2561 

'  IPIX  . 21:11 

ISVGmbH . 162.3 

IXIASOFT  . 1545 

K&F  International  . 160:1 

I  K&M  Newspaper  Services  . .‘1519 

I  Kansa  Technology  LLC  . 2.5:19 

j  Kaspar Sho-Rack  . I8II 

I  KBA-North  America,  Inc . 2715 

I  Kennedy  Group,  The . 857 

!  Kennedy  Group,  The . .‘1506 

:  Kirk-Rudy  Inc . 2669 

,  Kodak  Versamark  . .‘I.5.50 

Konica  Minolta  Graphic  Imaging  USA,  Inc . 2.32.3 

LA  Displays  A  Tribune  Company . ‘2:169 

'  Lamont,  Hanley  &  Associates,  Inc . 7-54 

‘  Legacy.com . 1402 

!  LIFE . 172:1 

'  MacDermid  Printing  Solutions/NAPP  Systems  ....  .3:112 

MacDonald  Advertising  Services  . 1426 

I  Machine  Design  Service  . .3271 

i  Mactiveinc . 2147 

j  Mainline  Information  Systems  . 1:112 

'  MAN  Roland  Inc . .31.38 

Managing  Editor  Inc . .31.31 
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Company  Name 

Booth 

Company  Name 

Booth  Company  Name 

Booth 

Marketing  G2  . ieo2 

Marketing  Solutions  Group  . 457 

Masthead  International  Inc . .‘ii6a 

Mayer  Motivations,  Inc . 855 

Media  Marketing,  Inc . 15.‘{5 

Media  Monitors,  LLC  . 854 

Media  Safe,lnc . 1518 

Mediaspectrum  . 1815 

MEGTEC  Systems . 2946 

MerlinOne  . 1949 

Metro  Creative  Graphics,  Inc . 456 

Mindset  Software,  Inc . 2161 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  Ltd . 3057 

Mobile  Computing  Corporation . 1517 

Mobile  Merchandisers  . 356 

Modulo  Systems . 1955 

Morcor  Solutions  Inc . 2855 

Morris  Digital  Works  . 1 1 02 

Mortgage  Market  Information  Services  . 1421 

MotterStitch  Co . 3456 

MSSI  . 1535 

MultiAd  . 1644 

NAA  Foundation  . 850 

NELA . .3347 

net-linx  Americas . 2747 

Network  Pressroom  Cleaners  . 2771 

Neustar  . 7.56 

NewsBank  Media  Services . 1722 

NewsEngin  Inc . 2471 

NewsNotes'”  Advertising  . 3745 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  . 1119 

NewspaperDirect  . 1417a 

Newspapers  &  Technology . 1632 

Newsstand,  Inc . 2761 

NEWSTEC,  Inc . 3302 

NEWSTRAVEL  . 1424 

Ninestars  Information  Technologies  Ltd . 1409 

NYT  Press  Services . 3357 

Olive  Software  . 3433 

On  The  Mark  Media  . 1054 

OneVision,  Inc . 2861 

OSG  Billing  Services . 755 

Ovalstrapping . 3071 

Oxy-Dry  Corporation . 3i5i 

Paragon  Data  Systems,  Inc . 1406 

Perretta  Graphics  Corporation  . 3457 

Planet  Discover  . 1520 

Plant  Integration  Associates  Inc . 3619 

Plasmon  . 2466 

Plumtree  Company  . 2518 


Pongrass  Newspaper  Systems  . 1711a 

PowerOne  Media  . 1523 

ppi  Media  US  Inc . 3138a 

Pressline  Services,  Inc . 3533 

Pressroom  Cleaners,  Inc . 3356 

Presteligence,  Inc . 2155 

Prim  Hall  Enterprises  Inc . 3318 

Prime  UV  Systems  . 2560 

Print2Web,  LLC . 256 

Printers  House  Americas,  LLC . 2870 

Printing  Press  Services  International . 2330 

Prisco  (Printers'  Service)/ContiTech . 2209 

PRISM  Incorporated . 1739 

Profitpackaging,  Inc . 3838 

Prolmage  America,  Inc . 1539 

ProMax  Training  &  Consulting,  Inc . 157 

ProQuest . 1417 

PRUFTECHNIK  Service,  Inc . 3628 

Publication  Services  of  America  . 948 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc . 2044 

Publishing  Business  Systems,  Inc . 1932 

Pulse  Research  . 1.310 

Cl  1.  Press  Controls  . 3363 

QStar  Technologies,  Inc . 2466a 

QuadTech  . 2567 

Quark,  Inc.  . .  . 1439 

QuickWire  . 24.55 

Quipp  Systems,  Inc . 290.3 

Keriey  Ink  . 2864 

Rack  Shop  Industries  . 1.311 

Relationals . 851 

Rockwell  Automation . 2955 

RouteSmart  Technologies.  Inc . 1617 

Sales  Training  Consultants  . 1050 

Samuel  Strapping  Systems  . .3557 

SAP  America . 140.3 

SAXOTECH,  Inc . 2915 

Scarborough  Research . 657 

Schur  Packaging  Systems.  Inc . 3.330 

Screen  USA . .3121 

Seiken  Graphics  Inc . 363.3 

Shoom  Inc . 14.3.3 

Signode  Industry  Packaging  Systems . .3429 

Sinapse  Graphic  International . 293.3a 

SITMA  U.S.A..  Inc . 2563 

Smith  RPM  Corp . .3551 

Software  Construction  Company,  The . 24.38 

Software  Consulting  Services,  LLC  . 2121 

Sonoco . 2162 


Southern  Lithoplate . 2938 

SROS . 856 

Star*Key  Software . 2769 

Sterling  Packaging  Systems  . 2.3.55 

STI  Systems  Technology,  Inc . 2167 

Strapack . ,3665 

SI  Printing,  LP  . ;{,3.59 

Tansa  Systems  . 2045 

Tech-Energy  Co . 2266 

Technical  Solutions,  Inc . 2867 

technotrans  america . 3.353 

eSolutions  . I4.3.3a 

TECNAVIA . 1433b 

Tele-Publishing  International . 951 

TeleOirect  International,  Inc . 1.307 

Televisual  Data  Limited . 2.367 

The  Media  Audit . 554 

The  Montalvo  Corporation  . .3060 

Pediment  Publishing  . 550 

The  Sports  Network . 751 

The  Ultimate  PrintSource,  Inc . 1.314 

TKS . 2.522 

TMCData  . 4.5i 

TMSI  of  Georgia . 2967 

TNS  Media  Intelligence . 650 

TouchStar  Software . .3.366 

TownNews.com  . 1847 

Travel  Incentives,  LLC  . 2047 

Travidia  Inc . 1619 

uclick  and  Universal  Press  Syndicate  . 1215 

Unisys  Corporation  . 27.39 

US  Ink . .3015 

USA  WEEKEND  Magazine . 956 

Valeo  Intellectual  Property  . 1627 

Virtual  AdTaker  by  DynAccSys  . 1205 

Vision  Data  . I5it 

VMS  VoiceTrak  . 656 

VoicePort . 1048 

Wanted  Technologies . 1.306 

Weather  Underground  . i6.34 

Web  Press  Corporation . .3157 

Web  Printing  Controls  Co.,  Inc . .3671 

WebSideStory  . 7.50 

Westfalia  Technologies,  Inc . 2868 

Who's  Calling,  Inc . 1447 

Wieck  Media . 12.32 

WIFAG  . .36.57 

Willowbend  Corporation . 246i 

WoodWing  Software . .346.3 


One  Company...  Many  Publishing  Solutions 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions,  Inc. 
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THE  HERSHEY  LODGE  AND  CONVENTION  CENTER 
HERSHEY,  PA 


4 


■■mt 


Fbr  more  thcui  50  years, 
Amerko  East  has  provided  the 
newspaper  industry  with  an 
ine;iq>ensive  and  convenientiy> 
located  show  lor  hundreds  of 
vendors  and  thousands  of 
attendees.  In  addition  to  a  vibrant 
show  floor  packed  with  more  than 
120  exhibihng  companies,  America 
East  offers  an  outstanding  slate  of 
educational  sessions  and  seminars 
induding  the  cuttingedge  New 
Media  World  symposium. 

Whether  you  work  for  a  newspaper 
or  an  industry  supplier,  you  should 
be  in  Hershey,  April  A7,  for  the 
number  one  regional  newspaper 
trade  show  in  the  country.  For  mons 
information  about  offonc^ng 
or  oxh  jbfting  at  Amorica 
East,  visit  our  woh  sifo: 
www.aimwfccMKist.com. 
Phono;  (717)  703^000. 

Sponsored  by  America  East, 
Ediior&PubIhher  and 
13  press  associations.. 


THE  INDUSTRY  CAN’T 
SAY  ENOUGH  ABOUT 


MARKETING  YMEDIOS 

.  i 

2005  “Best  Start-up  Publication”  Finalist 
in  the  prestigious  Jesse  FI.  Neal  National  Business  Journalism  Awards  Competition 


Here's  what  some  readers  and  advertisers  are  saying 


“I’m  surprised  that  in  our  current  world  of  information 
overload,  there  is  a  magaz-ine  (Marketing  y  Medios)  that 
every  time  I  glance  at  it,  there  will  unquestionably  be 
something  that  I  must  read.” 

— Sonia  Maria  Green 
Director,  Diversity  Marketing  and  Sales 
General  Motors  Corporation  ^ 

“A  great  resource  to  stay  on  top  of  major  developments 
in  the  industry.” 

— Tim  Sullivan 
Director  of  Media  Services,  Domino’s  Pizza 

“At  a  time  when  the  entire  Hispanic  marketing 
industry  is  going  through  tremendous — but  very 
needed — change,  it’s  quiti;  refreshing  to  see  a 
publication  like  Marketing  y  Medios.  I  can  remember  a  ' 
time  when  the  only  voice  in  the  Latino  marketing' 
space  that  was  heard  was  Spanish-language  TV 
(perhaps  it  was  because  they  made  the  most  noise). 
Marketing  y  Medios  is  a  must-read  because  it  does  a 
great  job  of  covering  all  aspects  of  this  exciting 
business,  including  new  trends  and  nontraditional  and 
‘untested’  media.  As  brand  stewards,  we  need  this  kind 
of  information  because  we’re  always  looking  for  that 
competitive  edge.”  ■ 

— Manny  Gonzalez,  Senior  Brand  Manager 
Johnnie  Walker,  Diageo  North  America,  Ine. 

“I  regularly  read  Marketing  y  Medios  to  stay  on  top  of 
activities  in  the  Hispanic  market.” 

— Adrian  Quintanilla 
Director,  Multi-Cultural  Marketing 
SBC  Communications  In'c. 

“Marketing  y  Medios  has  become  a  ‘must-read’ 
for  any  agency  that  works  tylthin  the  Hispanic 
community.” 

— Joe  Zubizarreta 
Chief  Operating  Officer,  Zubi  Advertising 


“As  the  Manager  of  Multicultural  .Marketing  at 
JCPenney,  1  have  been  receiving  your  Marketing  y  .  I 
Medios  publication  from  its  inception.  1  find  it  to  be  ^ 
a  valuable  tool  for  staying  abreast  of  our  fast-paced 
marketplace,  in  addition  to  learning  about  new 
products  or  programs  th^  wTe  may  not  be  currently 
utilizing.  I  highly  recommend  this  publication.” 

— Manny  Fernandez 
’Manager  of  .Multicultural  Marketing,  JCPenney 

“At  last,  a  resource  that  sheds  light  on  all  facets  of 
the  surging  Hispanic  market!  Marketing  y  Medios 
has  everything  1  need  to  know  about  advertising 
and  marketing  to  Mispanics,  as  well  as  compre¬ 
hensive  demographic  information  right  at 
my  fingertips.” 

'  — Charlotte  Castillo 

Director,  .Marketing  &  Creative  Services 
Latina  magazine,  Latina  Media  Ventures 

“Designing  a  successful  Hispanic  marketing  and 
customer  support  strategy  starts  and  ends  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  market  in  which  you 
want  to  reach  and  serve.  Marketing  y  Medios  has 
become  the  ‘must-read’  for  our  group  so  that  we 
can  continually  enhance  our  abilitv  to  e.xecute  and 
deliver, the  highest  quality  customer  experience 
programs  for  our  clients.” 

— Thomas  J.  MacDonald 
Executive  Director,  .Marketing 
TeleTech*  In  Culture™  Marketing, Solutions 


FOR  THE  FINAL  WORD  ON  THE  U.S.  HISPANIC  MARKET,  TURN  TO  ' 
MARKETING  Y  MEDIOS  l\KE  THE  18,000+ ADVERTISING,  MARKETING 
AND  MEDIA  P.ROFESSIONALS  WHO  HAVE  DONE  SO. 


EVERYTHING  ABOUT 
THE  HISPANIC  MARKET 
IN  ONE  MAGAZINE 


TO  ADVERTISE,  GALL  MICHAEL  HATHERILL,  PUBLISHER,  AT  646.654.7501  OR  VISIT  WWW.MARKETINGYMEDIOS.COM. 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 

THE  NEW  2005 
EDITOR&PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE 

With  the  Exclusive 
E&P  Better  Living  Index! 


For  decades  marketers  have  used  the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  as  a  planning  Household  and  per  Capita, 

tool  and  relied  on  the  demographic  and  economic  tables  to  provide  actuals  Principal  Industries,  Chain  Outlets,  Retail 

and  remarkably  accurate  annual  projections.  Outlets.  Location  of  Markets,  Newspapers 

Serving  the  Market,  Retail  Sales  Data,  and  much,  much 
Plus,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  highly  recommended  source  of  relocation  more! 


data  with  its  market  profiles  and  quality  of  life  indices.  It  is  this  unique  com¬ 


bination  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  data  that  provides  such  a  uniquely  jt’s  the  only  source  of  valuable,  descriptive  information  for  MSA  and 
accurate  desenption  of  community  life.  non-MSA  markets  in  the  US.  and  Canada  . . .  plus  critical  market  data  for 


Now,  in  our  81st  anniversary  printing,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  offers 


more  than  1,6(K)  cities  and  all  3,141  US.  counties. 


newly  updated  data  in  both  areas  to  enhance  your  research  needs! 


„  ,  ^  .  ,  .  .  .  ..  f  ...  .  .  •  .  The  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  is  just  $150  plus  $15  shipping/handling .  (CA, 

Rek^honmfomdudesrankmgsof  quality  of  hfe  data  indudm  F,  „  Vin  NI  NY  OH  .nHTX 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index 

•  Crime  Index 

•  And  overall  BETTER  LIVISG  INDEX! 

Demographic  data  includes: 

•  Graduation  Levels 

•  Housing  and  Rental  Rates 

Now  Population  Forecasts  are 
projected  out  5  YEARS  to  2010! 

All  the  market  data  for  Canada  is  in 
one  convenient  section! 

I'l.l  S  ... 

...  these  regular  features:  Population  by  Age,  Ethnic 
Breakdowns.  Number  of  Households.  Income  per 


add  appropriate  sales  tax.  Canada  residents  please  add 
GST.) 

ORDER  TODAY! 

Please  send  payment  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  DIRECTORIES 
770  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  caU  (800)  562-2706 
EDITORUPUBLISHER 


EDITORe^  PUBLISHER 

Phone:  1-888-825-9149  -  ||||y[||J|$|^R  -  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and  | 

Sunday  Crosswords  | 

Call  (800)  2924308/(909)  929-1169  | 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 

RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


KAMEN  &  CO  GROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 
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-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 
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1  -ANNOUNCEMENTS-  II  -ANNOUNCEMENTS-  H 

ASTROLOGY 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

DAILY  -  WEEKLY  -  MONTHLY 

In  the  Stars  -  Cosmic  College 
Fortune  Cookies 

Features  Tied  in  with  our  Daily  Website 
WWW.  Astrology- 101  .com 
TIME  DATA  SYNDICATE  (800)  322-5101 


LAUGHTER  BUXLDd 
READCRSHXP 

Be  The  Newspaper  they  can't  wait  to  read 

Genuine  laughs  delivered  each  and  every  week 
by  up-ond-coming  author  Mark  Thrke 

Send  lor  a  free  sample: 
jtMltingsworth@bowesne!.com 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 

for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

JamesMartinLLC.com 

Established  1SB3. 

Capital  Formation  ‘  Acquisition  Auction 
Employee  Ownership  ‘  Merger  of  Equals 

(614)  20B-0424 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 

'  Brokers  ‘  Appr.iiscrs  ‘  Consultants 


. .  EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 

P.O.  BOX  200t 
KRAN.SON.  .MO  6561 5 

If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalmediasales.com 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 
PO.  BOX  849 
ADA,  OK  74821 
580.421. 96CX)  _ 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


A  Tradition  of  Trust 


Finger  Lakes  Times 


It  takes  respect  of  tradition  and  New  York,  to  Community 
a  relationship  of  trust  to  handle  Media  Group,  also  a  family- 
the  ownership  transfer  of  a  daily  owned  newspaper  group 


newspaper 

company. 

Independent 
Publications, 
Inc.,  a  family- 
owned 
newspaprer 
group  in  Bryn 
Mawr, 


based  in  West 
Frankfort,  Illinois. 
Cribb  &  Associates 


Times  -  Cribb  &  Associate 
ScliumCTtVAriMKTwIllrtayoper  isproud  tO  have 
represented 


Independent 
Publications,  Inc.  in 
this  transactioa  Witfi 
over  80  years  of 


Pennsylvania  has  transferred  the  appraising,  consulting  and 


ownership  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Times,  a  17,000  paid  circulation 
daily  newspaper  in  Geneva, 


brokering  publishing  company 
sciles,  publishers  trust  Cribb  & 
Associates. 


Gary  Greene 
434-971-8344 
ggreenelPcribb.com 


John  Cribb 
406-586-6621 
jcribb#Pcribb.coin 


Tom  Karavakis 
239-403-4133 
tkaravakisl^bb.coi 


Since  1923  rmaCRIBB  I  *  Appraisal 
iHulQ^  &  Associates,  Ll.C  | -Consulting 

104  East  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  •  406-586-6621  •  Fax:  406-586-6774  •  cribb. 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (846)654-5304 


AMERICA’S 
MOST  POPULAR 

Video  gamer  Doug  Eltman  provides 
general-interest  columns.  Top  10  lists. 
Capsule  Reviews,  Coming  Soons  and 
great  photos.  A  proven  national  syndi¬ 
cate,  in  two  years,  not  one  newspaper 
has  dropped  it.  And  starting  at  $10  a 
week,  it’s  more  affordable  than  staff 
writers  and  freelancers.  It’s  no  fuss,  no 
muss,  and  written  like  a  dream.  Doug 
is  the  winner  of  three  AASFE  writing 
awards.  For  a  free  month,  contact: 
dougelfman@thegamedork.com 
702-336-2625 


ANNOUNCEMENT^ 

lllKfKI».-fjkMU;^Mttl>llJCII(ll>:^g 


Every  IWANNA  ADVERTISING  PAPER 

ever  begun  has  become  the  largest  local 
weekly  paper  in  its  market  within  four 
years.  Example:  Asheville  N.C.  IWANNA 
runs  240  pages  weekly.  Greenville, 
S.C.  IWANNA  runs  124  pages  weekly. 
Franchises  are  now  available. 

Mark  Graham:  (828)  274-8888 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  1- 


888-825-9149  -  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  -  ;  (646)  654-5312 


MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals.  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)  833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Lookitig  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America^ 

NalBroker 


Leader  in  Sale 

^  i: 

of  Community 

Newspapers 

Check  t»itr  references 

(214)  265-9300 

Rickenbachor  IVledia 

6731  Dcsco  Dr..  Dallas 

TX  752: 

5 

1  \\  \\  \L  .rickcnbacherniedia.ct>ni 

Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.mediamergers.coni 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 
list  of  available  properties 
or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 


Soutlwast/Midwest  Northeast/Midwest 
David  Emmons  John  Szefc 

(888)  237-7244  (845)  291  -7367 

Mtn.  States/West  Southwest/West 
Doug  Conarroe  Sieve  Klinger 

(720)  470-7550  (505)  524-0122 

Radionv/Cable 

Bob  Mahiman 
(914)793-1577 


South/Southwest 
Dennis  Richardson 
(731)694-2149 

Plains  States 
Mike  Kreiter 
(913)897^790 

Mid-Atlantic 
Kent  Roeder 
(973)  729-2973 


Esi  1959 

Thousaids  SoMTAiipraisad 
mry  Grimes,  President 
Lgdma^SSconcest.  net 


CorpofMe  Offices: 

24212  Muscari  Court 
OWthersburg.  MO  20882 
{301)253«)18 


WBl  Grimes 
^Company 


MEDIA  AMERICA 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 

Lon  W.  Williams 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS.  Many  good 
ones  available.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas,  Newspapers,  Inc. 

(512)  476-3950.  1801  Exposition.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas  78703. 


FOR  SALE  -  Adirondack  Mt.  ski  town 
weekly  newspaper,  est.  1924.  Paper  of 
record  for  four  towns  and  one  county. 
Great  opportunity  for  mom-pop 
operators.  Small  but  growing  circ.  of 
2,000  (includes  subscrip,  and  newsstand 
sales.)  Current  owners  moving  on  to  oth¬ 
er  ventures,  but  remaining  in  community 
and  willing  to  aid  in  transition.  Call 
518-251-5491  for  more  information. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 

WS  PAPERS 


)P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  17  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations.and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

]P  ^ 

/  \)tl>IAI’ARTNl  Rs 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100  ' 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapaj'lxiers.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 

A  pioneer  of  the  Hispanic  press  in 
South  Florida,  this  national  award  winning 
bilingual  weekly  newspaper  serves  one  of 
the  nation’s  fastest  growing  Hispanic  mar¬ 
kets.  Highly  respected  for  over 
3decades,  this  publication  covers  com¬ 
munity  based  news,  entertainment  and 
pertinent  local  issues.  Its  online  edition 
and  linking  websites  generate  millions  of 
visits  annually.  Revenue  driven  events  and 
additional  publications  add  to  the  earning 
potential  of  enterprise.  Outstanding  circu¬ 
lation  expansion  and  earnings  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Local  and  national  advertising 
contracts,  low  overhead,  loyal  staff  and 
high  market  share  make  this  newspaper  a 
smart  strategic  purchase  for  an 
established  media  player  or  a  great 
purchase  for  an  individual.  Owner  is  re¬ 
tiring  but  will  guarantee  an  orderly  tran¬ 
sition.  Contact:  Jack  Zollinger,  (239) 
596-8200  or  Email: 
jack(@>vr-naples.com 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Spanish  bi  lingual  25  year  weekly  on 
West  Coast,  Upstate  NY  official  commu¬ 
nity  paid  weekly  near  gorgeous 
Saratoga,  National  Ice  Skating  Directory, 
Broward  Cty,  Florida.  (1)  weekly  and  (1) 
Senior,  bi-weekly,  owners  motivated 
www.kamengroup.com  (516)  379-2797 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4", 

22",  21  1/2",  21" 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42"  +  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 

•  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257 
Fax;  (323)  256-7607 
www.neiinc.com 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
vvvvvv.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


44  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts" 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475»www,metro-news.com 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Sales 
NATIONWIDE 

John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 


MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


“Remember  always  that  you  have 
not  only  the  right  to  be  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  you  have  an  obligation  to 
be  one.” 

-  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


PRESSES  PRESSES 

MAILROOM  SERVICES 

MAILROOM  SERVICES 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300.  M600,  MIOOOA  &  B,  HARRIS  VISA, 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  MARK  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  4/u  Harris  VI 5D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tele;  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  e-mail;  j.newman@att.net 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Do  you  have  problems  feeding  Insert  Stuffed  Sections? 


If  so  •  •  •your  newspaper  operation  could 

benefit  from  post-press  automation,  ask  your 
equipment  vendors  about  delivering  new  equipment  with 
the  Big  StufThopper  technology.  Stepper  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  other  manufacmrers  to  in¬ 
corporate  Big  Stuff  equipment  into  their  machines. 


NEW  Brochure 


(913)782-2441 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 

WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


E&P'S  CU\SSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
l^industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Increase  Revenue! 


Apply  Front  Page 
Advertising 

On-Line  or 

Off-Line 

Applications. 


Profitpackaging,  Inc. 
(660)  438-7090 

profitpackaging@earthljnk.net 


>lntelligent  Inserting  TechnologY> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


NEWSTEC 


>intellig«r,t  InsertioffTf, 

508.850.7345  yvtA:w  h‘:'vVitec.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES  PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1(800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


TYPE  TO  TRUCK: 

Focusing  on  PRESSROOM  TRAINING 

Complete  production  staff  training  with  the  main  focus  on  the  press  crew.  Do  you 
want  to  improve  Reproduction  Quality?  Reduce  Waste?  Establish  a  Preventative 
Maintenance  Program  and/or  an  In  House  Training  Program?  All  will  increase  the 
profit  margin  with  a  definite  ROI.  Check  CWC’s  web  site;  www.cwc4webs.com 
We  have  satisfied  clients  spanning  5  continents  in  over  45  countries.  Proven  track 
record.  We  can  help  large  or  small  newspapers.  All  inquiries  welcome. 

Canadian  Web  Consultants  Limited 

Box  687,  99  Vista  Concordia,  Chrisbansted,  St.  Croix,  USVI 00821 

Ph:  (340)  778-9246  Fax:  (340)  7194988  E-mail:  stevetweddle@cwc4webs.com 


EpiTOR<S?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  neii'spaper  industry  every  week  since  188-t. 
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-HELP  WANTED- 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADMINISTRATIVE _  ADMINISTRATIVE _  ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

East  Coast.  We  are  seeking  a  proven  leader  for  several  of  our  fine  newspapers.  We're 
seeking  someone  who  has  a  successful  track  record  of  publishing  award  winning  newspa¬ 
pers  while  maintaining  excellent  financial  results.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  extensive 
sales  and  marketing  experience,  preferably  in  a  union  environment.  We  need  someone 
who  believes  in  community  involvement  and  understands  the  value  of  the  publisher  keeping 
in  touch  with  key  advertisers.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bonus  program  plus 
a  comprehensive  benefits  package. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Box  3838,  Editor  &  Publisher  Clas¬ 
sifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003;  OR  E-mail,  with  Box 
3838  noted  in  the  subject  line  to:  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

An  exciting  opportunity  exists  for  the  right  individual  to  join  the  New  Haven  Register,  the 
flagship  newspaper  of  one  of  America’s  leading  publicly  traded  newspaper  companies. 
The  qualified  individual  will  be  motivated  and  driven  to  make  a  difference.  You  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  aspects  of  leading  a  major  advertising  department  including  administration, 
major  account  calls  and  training. 

If  you  are  ready  for  career  growth  and  the  rewards  that  accompany  results,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  you.  FAX  or  E-mail  your  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Publisher,  New  Haven  Register 
FAX;  (203)  789-5265 
OR  E-mail:annmarie@nhregister.com 


COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Paint  Horse  Journal  is  expanding  its  advertising  sales  force  and  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced,  results-oriented  advertising  sales  professional  to  head  its  new  commercial 
division.  Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  sales  experience  including  2 
years  selling  print  advertising.  A  proven  track  record  of  prospecting  new  business  is  re¬ 
quired. 

This  position  demands  a  motivated,  energetic  individual  that  can  work  independently,  cul¬ 
tivate  new  business  and  offer  excellent  customer  service  to  existing  clients.  This  full-time 
position  is  based  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Salary  plus  commission,  with  excellent  incentive 
opportunities  and  benefits.  Please  send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

American  Paint  Horse  Association 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
2800  Meacham  Bivd,  Ft.  Worth.  TX  76161 
E-maii;  pwiiiiams@apha.com 
FAX:  (817)  222-6419 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Midwest  large  suburban  newspaper  group  of  award  winning  newspapers  is  expanding 
again.  The  ad  director  will  have  3  sales  managers  and  a  select  group  of  sales  executives 
as  direct  reports.  In  addition  4  regional  ad  directors  will  be  indirect  reports.  All  of  our 
sales  managers  and  ad  directors  spend  several  days  a  week  in  the  field  coaching  and 
training  with  our  sales  executives. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  ad  director  with  a  minimum  of  4  years  experience  in 
this  position.  Our  ad  directors  work  long  hours,  have  fun  and  enjoy  teaching  and  being 
with  our  customers.  Our  ad  directors  do  not  waste  time  on  writing  reports  and  answering 
corporate  questions.  As  a  group  they  increase  revenues  above  the  industry  average.  The 
base  salary  range  is  between  $85,000  to  $95,000  and  annual  incentive  package  of 
$20,000  to  $25,000.  Excellent  company  benefit  package. 

Please  respond  to:  E&P  Box  3849,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  770  Broadway, 
7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY.  10003  OR  E-mail,  with  Box  3849  in  subject  line  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Hartford  Courant,  a  Tribune  company,  is  Connecticut’s  premier  newspaper  and  the 
oldest  continuously  published  newspaper  in  America.  We  are  searching  for  a  results-driven 
sales  professional  who  Is  a  leader  and  innovator  and  knows  how  to  drive 
sales  and  grow  market  share. 

As  the  Retail  Advertising  Manager  you  will  develop  key  sales  strategies  and  action  plans 
for  targeted  opportunities;  analyze  and  define  the  market  for  product  growth  by  developing 
new  products  or  expanding  our  current  range  of  products;  utilize  research  to 
leverage  our  products;  build  long-term  customer  and  community  relations;  develop  short 
and  long-range  sales  plans;  and  effectively  manage  a  team  of  sales  professionals. 

We  are  looking  for  an  individual  with  demonstrated  ability  to  lead  and  deliver  results  in  a 
fast-paced,  deadline-oriented  culture  while  continuously  employing  innovative  problem 
solving,  negotiation  and  decision-making  skills.  Candidate  must  also  have  a  Bachelor’s 
Degree  with  an  emphasis  on  marketing,  business  or  communication  and  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  sales  and  sales  management  at  a  daily  newspaper.  The  Hartford 
Courant  offers  a  competitive  salary  plus  commission  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  pack¬ 
age. 

Qualified  candidates  are  asked  to  forward  a  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  requirements 

to  Ann  Emrich,  Human  Resources  Manager,  The  Hartford  Courant,  285  Broad 
Street.  Hartford,  CT,  06115,  FAX:  (860)  241-3000  or  E-mail: 

aemrich@courant.com  referencing  the  position  title  and  job  code  273  EP  in  the 
subject  line. 

The  Hartford  Courant  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  Committed  to  Workforce  Diversity 


AD  SERVICES  MANAGER 

The  Oregonian,  a  4-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  with  over  150  years  experience  serving  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  is  looking  for  highly  motivated  professionals  to  join  our  employee-friendly 
company.  Currently,  we  have  an  opportunity  in  our  Ad  $ervices  department  for 
an  Ad  Services  Manager.  The  Ad  Services  Manager  manages  all  aspects  of  departmental 
business  for  a  department  of  65  people. 

Necessary  qualifications:  Demonstrated  effective  management  skills  while  working  in  ad¬ 
vertising  services,  or  equivalent,  including  technical,  organizational  and  verbal  and  written 
communication  skills.  Proven  competence  in  typography,  ad  layout,  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  reproduction,  digital  graphics,  desktop  publishing  and  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  pre-press  production  and  ability  to  effectively  train  others  in  these  areas. 
Must  be  competent  in  the  use  of  color  in  newspaper  and  magazine  reproduction. 

Must  be  able  to  communicate  effectively  with  sales  staff  and  their  customers,  as  well  as 
Camera,  Plate  Room,  Page  Integration  Team,  Computer  Services,  and  outside  service 
providers,  in  providing  assistance  where  needed  toward  assurance  of  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  customer.  Must  be  goal-oriented  and  able  to  make  assessments  and  preparations  for 
future  needs  and  improvements  of  the  department. 

Comprehensive  benefits  package  available  to  employee  and  dependents.  To  apply, 
please  send  resume,  application,  and  cover  letter  explaining  why  you  are  the 
right  person  for  this  opportunity  to:  Human  Resources,  The  Oregonian,  1320  SW 
Broadway,  Portland,  OR  97201.  Or  FAX  to  (503)  221-8413.  Or  E-mail  to; 
jobapp@hr.oregonian.com.  Please  respond  by  March  15.  2005. 

For  complete  job  description,  please  reference: 
www.oregonian.com/employment 


American 
Press 
Institute 

THE  LEADERSHIP  PLACE 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 

Executive  in  Charge  of  API's  Capstone  Seminars 

API,  the  newspaper  industry's  executive  development  center,  seeks  an  experienced  manager  to  re¬ 
search,  design  and  conduct  seminars  on  leadership  and  comprehensive  management.  API’s  cap¬ 
stone  seminars  for  emerging  senior  executives  are  among  the  responsibilities  of  the  position.  Our 
associate  directors  manage  all  aspects  of  seminar  staging,  including  program  design,  member¬ 
ship  development,  and  speaker  recruitment.  They  also  are  expected  to  be  seminar  discussion  lead¬ 
ers,  write  for  publication,  speak  at  professional  conferences  and  serve  as  an  industry  resource. 
The  ideal  applicant  will  have  experience  in  comprehensive  newspaper  management.  He/she  will 
possess  presentation  skills,  professional  contacts,  and  strong  project-planning  ability.  Experience 
as  academic  faculty  in  media  management  would  be  a  plus.  Founded  by  newspaper  publishers  in 
1946,  API  is  a  not-for-profit  institution  that  is  the  oldest  and  largest  management  development  and 
skill  training  center  dedicated  exclusively  to  serving  newspaper  personnel  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tors.  API  IS  located  in  Reston,  Virginia,  about  20  miles  northwest  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

API  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  encourages  diversity  in  its  staff.  Send  a  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Sarah  Decker,  Assistant  Director  of  Administration, 
American  Press  Institute,  11690  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  20191-1498 

OR  E-  mail  to:  jobs@am«ricaiipressinstitue.org.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
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AD  DIRECTOR  POSITIONS 

NYSE  listed  newspaper  publishing  company  is  currently  seeking  Advertisement  Directors 
for  several  of  our  Mid-West  to  New  England  based  papers,  including  our  flagship  property 
the  New  Haven  Register.  Also  positions  available  at  other  daily  newspapers  in  Ohio  and 
Connecticut,  with  circulation  of  12,000  to  over  50,000.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  at  least  five  years  experience  selling  newspaper  advertisement  as  well  as  proven 
sales  management  experience.  Competitive  salary  offered  along  with  paid  holi¬ 
days/vacations,  401(k)  and  more. 

To  be  considered,  FAX  resume  with  salary  requirements  to:  (609)  396-8356 
E-mail  to:  jobs@journalregister.com. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Tribune-Review  Publishing  Company,  a  7  day  per  week  newspaper  in  Southwestern 
PA,  with  Sunday  regional  circulation  of  101,000,  is  searching  for  an  innovative  and  creative 
Advertising  Director  that’s  experienced  in  managing  and  directing  all  aspects  of  outside,  in¬ 
side  and  classified  sales.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  proven  record  of 
revenue  growth  and  market  development. 

We  need  a  strong  leader  that  can  develop  and  inspire  a  strong  sales  team  and  implement 
successful  sales  techniques.  Leadership  qualities  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
advertising  are  required.  Excellent  communication  skills  and  strong  business  acumen  are 
essential.  The  ideal  candidate  should  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  at  least  ten  years  ex¬ 
perience  leading  an  advertising  department.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits  package. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Tribune-Review  Publishing  Company 
HR  Department 
622  Cabin  Hill  Drive 
Greensburg,  PA  15601 
FAX:  (724)  850-2126 
E-mail:  addirector@tribweb.com 


SALES  MANAGER 

The  News  Tribune,  Tacoma,  WA,  is  looking  for  a  Retail  Sales  Manager.  A  proven  sales  talent 
to  manage  and  direct  staff.  Create  innovative  sales  programs  designed  to  achieve 
sales  goals.  Budget  and  forecast.  5-h  years  experience  in  direct  sales  management 
(advertising/newspaper  experience  preferred.  Degree  preferred.  Experience  with  local 
advertising  and  large  major  accounts;  strong  negotiation  skills.  Please  send  resume  to: 
The  News  Tribune 
Human  Resources 

P.O.  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411 
OR:  HR@thenewstribune.com  or  FAX:  (253)  552-7085. 

EOE 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Odessa  American,  an  award-winning,  25,000circulation  daily  serving  the  Permian  Basin 
of  West  Texas,  is  looking  for  a  proven  sales  professional  to  lead  its  advertising/marketing 
ventures.  The  Odessa  American  publishes  the  largest  circulated  newspaper  in  the  region, 
as  well  as  a  growing  Spanish-language  weekly  newspaper  and  a  host  of 
specialty  niche  products. 

We’re  looking  for  an  enthusiastic  leader  with  a  dedication  to  consultative  sales  and  the 
drive  to  help  develop  creative  new  products  to  meet  our  advertisers’  needs. 
Team-building  and  solid  communication  skills  are  a  must.  We  want  a  leader  who  can  work 
cooperatively  within  an  organizational  structure  to  find  creative  solutions  to  problems  as 
well  as  identify  and  capitalize  on  new  opportunities.  The  ability  to  build  relationships  with 
key  management  personnel  is  a  must. 

The  Advertising  Director  will  be  responsible  for  leading  a  talented  staff  of  more  than  30 
managers,  sales  reps  and  graphic  artists,  and  for  setting  and  managing  the  department’s 
budget.  The  successful  candidate  should  exhibit  strong  leadership  ability  and  have  prior 
experience  in  media  sales  and  sales  management.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  rewarding  chal¬ 
lenge  look  no  further. 

We  prefer  a  candidate  with  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  marketing,  advertising  and/or 
business  administration,  but  a  strong  track  record  in  management  will  be  considered. 
The  successful  candidate  should  also  have  a  working  knowledge  of  HR  functions  and  Texas 
wage  and  hour  laws. 

Please  submit  resume  directly  to:  Patrick  Canty,  Publisher,  Odessa  American,  P.O. 
Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760-2952. 

Or  E-mail  to:  canty@freedom.com 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Top  25  major  market  daily  newspaper  seeks  classified  advertising  manager  to  oversee 
all  areas  of  classified  advertising  including  real  estate,  automotive,  and  private  party.  Re-  ; 
porting  to  the  Director  of  Advertising,  the  position  involves  directing  managers  and  staff 
of  60-r. 

The  ideal  candidate  is  a  strategic  thinker  with  demonstrated  ability  to  develop  and  imple-  i 
ment  revenue  growth  in  a  classified  and  interactive  media  environment.  The  successful  i 
candidate  will  have  a  proven  track  record  and  excellent  communication  skills  and  leadership  | 
ability. 

Requirements  include  college  degree  in  advertising  or  marketing  or  comparable  work  ex¬ 
perience.  History  managing  in  a  union  environment  is  helpful.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
bonus  and  benefit  program  including  a  401(k).  | 

Please  submit  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Box  3848,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003.  OR  E-mail,  with 
Box  3848  in  the  subject  line  to:  mmacmahon@edjtorandpubiisher.com 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Tahoe-Carson  Area  Newspapers,  publisher  of  the  Nevada  Appeal  in  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
IS  seeking  a  classified  advertising  manager  to  lead  our  centralized  classified  sales  team 
of  13,  who  sell  for  our  region  of  seven  newspapers  (with  total  circulations  of  52,000  daily 
and  61,000  Sunday). 

Our  newspaper  group  is  owned  by  the  respected  Swift  Newspapersoone  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  family-owned  newspaper  companies  of  note  in  the  USA.  Our  team  is  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  and  accountable,  and  deserve  the  very  best  leadership.  Our  team  of  regional 
department  heads  is  solid,  very  successful,  and  congenial.  See  why  our  employees 
enjoy  coming  to  work! 

The  central  classified  office  is  in  beautiful  Carson  City,  surrounded  by  the  Sierra-Nevada 
mountains  that  enclose  the  divine  waters  of  gorgeous  Lake  Tahoe,  just  25  miles  up  the 
road.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  ample  years  of  classified  advertising  management  ex¬ 
perience  at  small  to  medium  size  newspapers,  and  possess  the  gift  of  targeted  vision 
and  out-of-the  box  creativity. 

We  need  a  strong  and  balanced  leader  who  can  progress  our  great  past  successes 
through  2005  and  beyond.  Benefits  include  401(k),  medical/health/dental  insurance, 
quarterly  bonus,  and  competitive  pay  for  our  size  operation.  We  are  a  small  company. 
We  are  not  a  metroTike  company! 

Interested  executives  should  send  resume  and  compensation  expectation  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Gail  Powell-Acosta,  Regional  Advertising  Director/Tahoe-Carson  Area 
Newspapers  580  Mallory  Way,  Carson  City,  Nevada  89701. 

E-mail:  gpowell@t-can.org 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Forsyth  County  News,  Cumming,  GA.  Area  offers  easy  access  to  Atlanta  and  North  Georgia 
mountains.  15k  /  4-day  newspaper,  15k  TMC  product,  and  a  4k  weekly.  Focus  is  on 
activities  of  6  outside  and  inside  display  staff,  with  oversight  for  classifieds  and  majors. 
Great  facility,  product  and  market.  Salary  and  commission  /  bonus.  Medical,  dental,  and 
life.  John  Hall,  Publisher,  Forsyth  County  News,  P.O.  Box  210,  Cumming,  GA 
30028.  FAX  (770)  889-6017.  E-mail:  jobs@forsythnews.com 


AD  DIRECTOR 

The  Port  Townsend  and  Jefferson  County 
Leader,  a  9,3(X)  circulation  independently 
owned  weekly  newspaper,  seeks  sales 
manager  to  guide  three  person  staff.  Ide¬ 
al  candidate  has  newspaper  advertising 
sales  and  management  experience. 
Salary  DOE.  Full  benefits. 

Named  on  numerous  lists  as  one  of  the 
best  small  towns  in  America,  Port  Towns 
end  is  an  historic,  seaside  community  on 
northern  Puget  Sound  filled  with  music, 
art,  great  restaurants,  movies  and  active 
theater  groups.  Perched  on  the  edge  of 
the  scenic  Olympic  Peninsula,  it  is  a  pop¬ 
ular  recreation  spot  for  hiking,  fishing, 
sailing  and  kayaking. 

Send  resume  to  General  Manager, 
226  Adams  St.  Port  Townsend,  WA. 
98368.  E-mail:  fobee@ptleader.com 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

TimesDaily,  of  Florence,  AL  is  owned  by  The  New  York  Times  Company  and  is  North  Ala¬ 
bama’s  premier  daily  newspaper  and  leading  source  for  news  and  information.  We  are 
searching  for  an  experienced  sales  professional  to  lead  a  sales  force  of  6  who  knows 
how  to  drive  sales  and  grow  market  share  in  the  classified  category. 

As  the  Classified  Advertising  Manager  you  will  develop  key  sales  strategies  and  action 
plans  for  Automotive,  Real  Estate,  Help  Wanted  and  Private  Party.  Also,  analyze  market 
trend  opportunities  by  developing  new  products  or  expanding  our  current  products;  es¬ 
tablish  long-term  customer  and  community  relations  and  develop  short  and  long-range 
sales  plans  towards  growth. 

Candidate  must  possess  innovative  problem  solving,  negotiation  and  decision-making 
skills  among  creative  ideas  and  a  clear  vision  of  new  media  growth.  Also  must  have  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  advertising  sales  and  sales  management  at  a  daily  newspaper. 
TimesDaily  offers  a  competitive  salary  plus  commission  and  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package. 

Qualified  candidates  should  forward  a  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Kevin  D.  Austin,  Advertising  Director.  FAX:  (256)  740-4700. 

OR  E-maii:  debra.crain@timesdaily.com 

The  TimesDaily  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


xamtner. 


The  Washington  D.C.  Examiner,  the  market’s  second  largest  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  260,000,  is  looking  for  two  sales  leaders.  We  are  looking  for  people  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  leadership  and  sales  success  who  are  smart,  competitive  and  custom¬ 
er-oriented,  with  the  ability  to  move  quickly  on  multiple  fronts. 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER  to  lead  a  team  of  account  executives  to  grow  our  major 
account  revenue  in  the  nation’s  eighth  largest  market.  Major  account  newspaper  experience 
is  preferred,  along  with  strong  existing  client  relationships. 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  to  lead  a  team  of  account  executives  to  grow  our  clients’ 
business  and  our  revenue  in  the  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia  areas.  A  strong  track 
record  of  building  an  aggressive  team  and  building  advertiser  count  and  revenue  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

Please  E-mail  your  resume  to:  resumes@dcexaminer.com. 

Clarity  Media  Group  is  looking  for  experienced  sales  managers  and  sales  people  with  a 
proven  track  record.  CALL:  (303)  299-1488. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  an  award-winning,  85,000■^  daily  in  Newport  News,  VA,  is  seeking  a 
results-oriented  professional  to  manage  home  delivery  and  single  copy  within  its  Circulation 
division.  Position  reports  directly  to  the  VP  and  Director  of  Operations. 

Qualified  individuals  will  have  7-10  years  of  progressively  important  management  respon¬ 
sibility  in  circulation  field  operations,  to  include  distribution,  collections,  customer 
service,  sales  and  promotion,  and  public  relations,  along  with  a  proven  record  of  operational 
excellence  and  innovation.  Must  also  possess  excellent  leadership  and  communication 
skills  and  strong  project  management,  performance  management,  and  financial 
management  abilities.  Must  be  decisive  and  exercise  sound  judgment  and  have  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  newspaper  business  and  strategic  issues  facing  the  industry. 

As  the  Hampton  Roads,  VA  subsidiary  of  Tribune  Company,  we  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  an  outstanding  benefits  package.  For  immediate  consideration,  please  submit  your 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Daily  Press,  Attn:  Human  Resources  -  KP,  7505  Warwick 
Boulevard,  Newport  News,  VA  23607.  E-mail:  resumes  @dailypress.com 
FAX:  (757)247-7884. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Idaho  State  Journal  seeks  Circulation  Director  who  is  sales-oriented  with  proven  track 
record  of  successful  acquisition  and  retention  programs.  The  Journal  is  an  18,000  circu¬ 
lation  newspaper,  located  only  a  few  hours  from  Yellowstone  Park  and  Sun  Valley.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary/4)enefits  package.  Send  resume,  references  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Bill  Kunerth,  Idaho  State  Journal,  P.O.  Box  431,  Pocatello,  ID  83204 
OR  E-  mail:  bkunerth@journalnet.com. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


DIRECTOR:  CIRCULATION  SALES  &  MARKETING 

The  journal  News,  a  Gannett  Newspaper  in  White  Plains  NY,  has  an  opportunity  for  a  sea¬ 
soned  professional  to  oversee  circulation  sales  &  marketing  efforts  including  meeting 
home  volume  goals  and  objectives.  This  position,  which  reports  directly  to  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Circulation,  requires  a  college  degree,  circulation  sales  management  experience, 
knowledge  of  outbound  telemarketing  systems  and  solid  computer  skills. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  able  to  able  to  trend/forecast  budget  projections  and 
work  closely  with  Customer  Programs  Department  for  implementation  of  in-house  tele¬ 
marketing  acquisitions  and  retention.  The  Journal  News  offers  competitive  salaries  and 
generous  benefits.  We  welcome  diversity  and  maintain  a  safe  drug  free  workplace; 
pre-employment  drug  testing  is  required. 

For  consideration.  E-mail:  ccgiorda@theJournalnews.gannett.com 
or  forward  resume  to: 

The  Journal  News 
Human  Resources 

One  Gannett  Drive,  White  Plains,  NY  10604.  FAX:  (914)  696-8174 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Centre  Daily  Times,  a  Knight  Ridder  newspaper  in  State  College,  PA,  aspiring  to  be 
one  of  the  nation’s  best  small  newspapers  (circ.  25,673  daily,  33,765  Sunday)  needs  a 
Circulation  Director  to  oversee  all  operations,  personnel,  sales  and  marketing  strategies 
for  our  circulation  department. 

The  Circulation  Director  is  also  a  member  of  the  paper’s  Operating  Commitee  with  stra¬ 
tegic  planning,  budgeting  and  revenue  responsbilities.  We  are  looking  for  an  experienced 
leader  who  will  develop  strategies  to  help  us  grow  our  circulation  numbers  an  increase 
penetration  while  ensuring  we  provide  outstanding  customer  service  to  subscribers.  The 
preferred  candidate  will  have  a  college  degree  or  similar  work  experience,  newspaper 
circulation  experience  (preferably  in  operations),  and  current  strong  analytical  skills.  The 
Centre  Daily  Times  offers  excellent  benefits  and  advancement  opportunities.  We  encourage 
and  reward  innovative  thought,  intelligent  and  spirited  personalities. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Center  Daily  Times,  Attn:  Karen  Mrsa, 
3400  East  College  Avenue,  State  College,  PA.  16801. 

OR  E-mail:  kmrsa@centredaily.com 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Tribune-Review  Publishing  Company,  a  7  day  per  week  newspaper  in  Southwestern 
PA,  with  regional  Sunday  circulation  of  101,000,  is  searching  for  a  proactive  Circulation 
Director  that’s  experienced,  innovative  and  sales  driven.  The  successful  candidate  must 
have  a  proven  history  of  successful  leadership  in  a  competitive  market  and  a  track 
record  of  increasing  circulation  growth;  with  outstanding  sales,  service  and  marketing 
skills. 

We  need  a  strong  leader  that  can  inspire  the  staff  to  excel  and  to  develop  new  talent. 
Excellent  management  and  communication  skills  and  strong  business  acumen  are  essen¬ 
tial.  The  ideal  candidate  should  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  at  least  six  years  experience 
leading  a  circulation  department.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  a  comprehensive  ben¬ 
efits  package. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Tribune-Review  Publishing  Company 
HR  Department 

622  Cabin  Hill  Drive,  Greensburg,  PA  15601 
FAX:  (724)  850-2126 
E-mail:  dbailey@tribweb.com 


PRDFESSIDNAL 

DODRCREW 

The  fastest  growing  newspaper  in 
South  Florida  is  seeking  a  professional 
door  crew  to  sell  home  delivery  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  fastest  growing  market  in 
the  USA! 

Come  get  out  of  the  cold.  Great  incen¬ 
tives,  commissions  and  bonuses  not  to 
mention  the  WARM  CLIMATE. 

For  more  information,  please  contact 
Patrick  Touhey  at:  (561)  243-6658 

ptouhey@sun-sentinel.com 


HDME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

The  Mobile  Register  is  currently  seeking 
a  Home  Delivery  Manager  to  oversee  the 
delivery  to  our  71,000  plus  subscribers. 
The  successful  candidate  will  manager  4 
Zone  Mangers  and  18  District  Managers 
in  an  area  covering  South  Alabama  and 
Ms.  The  normal  work  hours  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  2  am  until  10  am.  Only  those 
with  10  plus  year  circulation  experience 
need  apply. 

Send  or  E-mail  resumes’  to: 

George  Markevicz 
ageorge@mobileregister.com 
401  N.  Water  St.  Mobile.  AL  36602 
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CIRCULATION  CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Southwest  Georgia’s  leading  daily  newspaper  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  proven  in¬ 
dividual  to  lead  our  circulation  department.  We  need  an  individual  with  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  circulation  including  increasing  net  paid  circulation  and  revenue 
through  growth  in  home  delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 

Our  candidate  will  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bulk  sale  programs,  running  an  NIE  pro¬ 
gram,  and  converting  carrier  pay  accounts  to  PIO’s.  We  need  someone  that  can  roll  up 
your  sleeves  and  go  to  work  and  help  organize  a  department  in  need  of  a  strong  leader. 
The  person  we  select  must  have  a  history  of  achieving  budgeted  numbers  while 
increasing  efficiencies. 

This  position  demands  excellent  verbal,  written,  interpersonal  and  organizational  skills  as 
well  as  ability  to  work  under  pressure.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  a  resume  with  cover  letter  including  salary  requirements  to: 

Michael  Gebhart,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
The  Albany  Herald 
126  N.  Washington  Street 
P.O.  Box  48,  Albany,  GA  31702-0048 
E-mail:  mike.gebhart@albanyherald.com 


CONTRACT  VENDOR 

OPPORTUNITY  STOREFRONT  KIOSK  SALES 

The  Denver  Newspaper  Agency,  publisher  of  The  Denver  Post  and  Rocky  Mountain  News 
is  accephng  bids  from  Storefront  Kiosk  Sales  vendors.  Qualified  vendors  will  be  contracted 
to  sell  both  brands  at  retail  outlets  in  the  Denver  metropolitan  area  and  the  Colorado 
market.  Contractor  must  recruit,  develop  and  maintain  a  professional  sales  force  to  meet 
staffing  requirements  to  sell  subscriptions  at  major  retail  grocery  chain  outlets.  Must  be 
bondable  and  comply  with  state  and  federal  regulations  and  insurance  requirements. 


Inquiries  should  be  directed  to:  gcampbell@denvemewspaperagency.com 
Greg  Campbell,  Retail  Sales  Manager,  Denver  Newspaper  Agency 
400  W.  Colfax  Ave,  Denver,  CO  80204. 


1 _ 1 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

1 - 

- 1 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 


The  Idaho  Mountain  Express,  Idaho's  largest  weekly  newspaper,  located  in  the  beautiful 
Sun  Valley  resort  community,  has  an  opening  for  a  full-time  general  news  reporter.  We 
are  looking  for  someone  who  is  a  strong  self-starter  and  can  hit  the  ground  running.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  college  degree  and  three  years  of  reporting  experience,  preferably  in  city 
or  county  government  coverage.  Photography  experience  helpful.  Must  enjoy  mountain 
living.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and  references  to: 

Ken  Retallic,  editor 
Idaho  Mountain  Express 
P.O.  Box  1013,  Ketchum,  ID  83340 
OR  E-mail:  news@mtexpress.com. 


EDITOR 

The  Delta  Democrat  Times,  a  six-day 
daily  located  in  the  heart  of  Mississippi, 
needs  a  strong  community  journalist  who 
can  provide  relevant  local  news 
coverage  and  enterprise  reporting.  Five 
years  daily  experience  required. 

Letter  and  resume  to: 

John  Clark 
Publisher 

Delta  Democrat  Times 
Box  1618 

Greenville,  MS  38701. 

E-mail:  johnclark@ddtonline.com 


DIRECTOR  OF  SITE  SERVICES 

Belo  Corp.  seeks  a  Director  of  Site  Services  the  interactive  group.  The  interactive 
group  provides  35  award-winning  local  television  and  newspaper  Web  sites  with  centralized 
news  and  sales  operational  support,  interactive  product  innovation,  and  audience  research. 
Position  manages  teams  in  news  content,  advertising  operations  and  e-mail.  Requires  a 
technically  savvy,  hands-on  Web  journalist  to  foster  productive  relationships  between  in¬ 
teractive  department  in  Dallas  and  local  Web  sites.  Manages  incoming  operational  requests 
and  directs  execution  with  technical  or  operational  resources  available  in-house  or 
partnering  with  third  parties. 

Must  be  a  skillful  people  manager  to  coordinate  deliverables,  goals  and  interests  in  a 
very  complex  environment.  Maintains  and  troubleshoots  HTML  code.  Bachelors  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  communications  preferred.  Skilled  in  HTML,  XHTML,  XML,  Flash,  image 
production  (Photoshop,  etc.),  CSS,  ad  serving  technologies,  and  E-mail  delivery  services. 

Please  submit  resumes  in  WORD  to:  bijobs@belointeractive.com.  EOE. 

No  calls  or  agencies  please! 


METRO  EDITOR 

The  Town  Talk,  Gannett’s  daily  in  Alexandria,  La.,  needs  a  strong  community  journalist 
who  knows  how  to  coach  reporters  and  connect  content  with  readers.  This  leadership  po¬ 
sition  requires  someone  whose  experience  demonstrates  a  passion  for  covering  local 
news  and  planning  high-impact  enterprise.  5  years  relevant  experience. 

Send  letter  and  resume  to: 

The  Town  Talk 

c/o  Joy  Williford,  Human  Resources  Director 
P.O.  Box  7558,  Alexandria,  LA  71306 
OR  E-mail  to:  jwilliford@thetowntalk.com. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Kenosha  News,  a  26,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  In  southeastern  Wisconsin,  is 
seeking  a  creative,  dynamic  leader  to  manage  our  features  desk.  Responsibilities 
include  developing  story  ideas,  designing  pages,  and  supervising  a  team  of  full-  and 
part-time  reporters  as  well  as  working  with  other  members  of  our  editorial  staff.  Strong 
writing  and  page  design  skills  are  a  given.  We’re  looking  for  someone  who  combines 
those  skills  with  the  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  a  talented,  professional  staff. 

If  you  are  ready  for  the  challenge  of  producing  award-winning  daily  lifestyle  and  entertain¬ 
ment  pages  and  creating  an  exciting  new  regional  entertainment  guide,  send  your 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Craig  Swanson,  Editor,  Kenosha  News,  5800  Seventh 
Avenue  ,  Kenosha,  Wl  53140.  E-mail :  cswanson@kenoshanews.com 


FINANCE  FINANCE 


CONTROLLER 

A  New  England  area  newspaper  is  seeking  a  highly  organized  individual  to  oversee  the 
day  to  day  operation  of  it’s  business  office.  This  challenging  position  requires  attention  to 
detail  and  strong  leadership  skills  and  reports  directly  to  the  Chief  Financial  Officer.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include:  month  end  financial  closings,  preparation  of  budgets  and  financial 
analysis  for  five  individual  companies. 

Candidates  should  possess  strong  PC,  communication  and  analytical  skills.  Qualifications 
require  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Accounting  with  a  minimum  of  five  years  experience  in  fi- 
j  nance  or  accounting.  A  CPA  or  MBA  is  preferred.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
plan  and  benefits  package  with  enormous  potential  for  growth  in  a  rapidly  expanding  pub¬ 
licly  held  company. 

I  To  be  considered  for  this  opportunity,  mail  or  E-mail  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

i  Box  3844,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 

770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY.  10003. 

OR  E-mail  to:  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


“A  good  newspaper,  I  suppose,  is  a  nation  talking  to  itself.” 

-  Arthur  Miller 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
^industry’s  meeting^ 
place. 

888.825.9149 
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MARKETING 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  SALES  DIRECTOR 

The  Fresno  Bee,  Central  California’s  leading  Newspaper,  seeks  a  Director  to  develop  and 
lead  our  direct  marketing  sales,  fulfillment  and  research  teams.  Qualified  applicants  wiil 
have  minimum  3  years  sales  management  with  a  proven  track  record  in  managing  the  direct 
marketing  function.  Research  background  helpful.  Must  have  solid  leadership,  organizational 
and  sales  skills. 

Ability  to  effectively  present  and  produce  direct  marketing  sales  and  research 
information.  Experience  in  strategic  planning,  facilitating  change,  balancing  multiple  priori¬ 
ties.  Strong  interpersonal  skills,  coaching  and  computer  proficiency  (Word  and  Excel),  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  and  the  ability  to  partner  with  management  group  to  accomplish 
short-term  and  long-term  goals  of  the  newspaper.  Competitive  salary  based  on  experience 
plus  excellent  benefit  package.  All  offers  of  employment  are  contingent  upon  successful 
completion  of  a  drug  test. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  The  Fresno  Bee,  Julie  Porter,  1626  E  Street, 
Fresno,  CA  93786  OR  E-mail  to:  jporter@fresnobee.com 

EOE. 


PRESSROOM 


OPERATORS 

Experienced  Press  Operators  for 
growing  Headliner/Community  shop. 
Come  join  us  in  the  beautiful  Black  Hills! 
Excellent  hunting/fishing/recreation. 
Wage  DOE.  Excellent  benefits. 

Contact: 

Production  Director 
Rapid  City  Journal 
P.O.  Box  450 

Rapid  City,  SO,  57709-0450. 
E-mail:  Mark.Gibbens@lee.net. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

Immediate  opening  exists  for  a  press  op¬ 
erator  to  set  up  and  operate  a  web 
offset  press  while  maintaining  high 
quality.  Must  have  strong  mechanical, 
troubleshooting,  and  communication 
skills  and  be  able  to  work  independently. 
To  apply,  send  or  FAX  your  resume  to: 
Human  Resources 
FAX:  I860)  885-1312 
E-mail  your  resume  to: 
jobs@norwichbulletin.com 
Or  apply  in  person  at:  Norwich  Bulletin 
66  Franklin  Street,  Norwich,  CT. 
06360. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FASHION  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Las  Vegas  Review  Journal 

Full-time  position.  Join  one  of  the  country’s  finest  Editorial  Departments,  in  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  fastest  growing  cities!  The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  with  combined  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  230,000,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  experienced  Photographer  with 
previous  Photography  experience. 

We  are  accepting  portfolios  for  an  immediate  opening  for  a  fashion  photographer.  The 
photographer  will  work  with  editors,  reporters,  designers  and  other  photographers  to 
create  visually  appealing  layouts.  Knowledge  in  Adobe  Photoshop  and  digital  photography 
critical.  The  photographer  must  be  knowledgeable  in  studio  and  location  lighting.  There 
will  be  candid  celebrity  and  club  photography.  We  prefer  at  least  three  years  experience. 
Send  digital  portfolios  and  resume  to: 

Jeff  Scheid,  Director  of  PhotograpEiy 
Las  Vegas  Review  Journal,  P.O.Box  70 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89125 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

SE  US  area  newspaper  seeking  an  experienced  Pressroom  Manager  with  a  proven  track 
record  of  successful  management  skills.  Goss  Urbanite  knowledge  preferred.  Applicant 
needs  to  be  a  self-starter,  dependable  and  have  the  ability  to  work  under  pressure.  Our 
company  offers  competitive  pay  and  a  quality  benefit  package.  Drug  free  work  place  and 
an  EEO  company. 

If  interested  and  you  meet  the  requirements,  please  send  resume,  reference  contacts 
and  salary  expectations  to:  Box  3846,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  770  Broadway, 
7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY.  10003. 

OR  E-mail,  with  Box  3846  noted  in  the  subject  line  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


PRESS  OPERATORS 

We  are  looking  for  full-time  press  operators  to  work  for  a  stable,  established  company 
with  great  benefits.  We  need  people  with  high  school  diplomas,  GED,  or  equivalent;  5 
years  work  experience  in  a  commercial  or  newspaper  web  press  facility;  a  proven  record 
of  dependability  and  a  mechanical  aptitude. 

Must  be  willing  to  work  nights,  weekends,  overtime  as  needed  and  to  frequently  exert  up 
to  50  lbs  of  force.  We  offer  Cox  Newspaper  benefits:  •  Medical/Dental  Insurance,  •  Pen¬ 
sion  Plan,  401(k)  Program. 

Mail:  Austin  American-Statesman,  Human  Resources  Department,  305  S.  Con¬ 
gress  Avenue,  Austin,  TX  78704.  Apply,  in  person:  Monday  -  Friday 
8:30  AM -5  PM. 

FAX:  (512)  445-3883.  E-mail  aa-sjobs@statesman.com. 

EOE.  Pre-employment  Drug  Test  And  Background  Check  Required. 


SYNDICATION  SALES  MANAGER 

San  Francisco,  CA.  Weather  Underground  is  seeking  a  Newspaper  Syndication  Manager 
with  an  extraordinary  industry  background.  We  are  seeking  a  motivated  individual  who 
can  generate  leads,  create  sales  and  strategies  to  effectively  promote  our  industry  leading 
newspaper  weather,  print  and  on  line  products.  Applicants  must  have  a  minimum  of 
6  years  newspaper  experience.  A  thorough  understanding  of  syndication  practices  and  a 
proven  record  of  sales  and  marketing  success.  Resume  to:  jobs@wunderground.com 


-POSITIONS 


EDITORIAL 


ACCOMPLISHED 

JOURNALIST 

with  20  years  of  wide-ranging 
experience,  including  daily  newspapers, 
trade  magazines,  community  weekly, 
both  staff  positions  and  freelance,  seeks 
position  as  reporter  or  editor  in 
N.Y./N.J./Conn.  area.  Special  areas  of 
interest  include  urban  mass  transporta¬ 
tion,  housing,  more.  Contact  Ron  at: 
rgeberer@hotmail.com. 


EDITORIAL 


CRITIC  SEEKS  POSITION 

I  am  looking  for  a  regular  forum.  See  just 
published  interview  with  Clint  Eastwood 
and  review  of  Million  Dollar  Baby  on  web 
in:  Brightlightsfilm.com. 

tonymacklin@webtv.net 
(702)  254-0287 


IVEWS  makes  the  difference. 
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NEW  2005  EDITION  WITH  GLBT! 


MULTICULTURAL  ARKE 

IN  AMERICA  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  DIREaORY  - 


Hispanic/Latino  •  African  American  •  Asian  American  •  GLBT 


COMPLETE  LISTINGS 

•  Advertising  Agencies 

•  PR  Firms 

•  Media  Buying  Services 

•  Multicultural  Media  -  Radio,  Television, 

Cable  Networks,  Magazines, 

Daily /Weekly  Newspapers 

•  Brand  Marketers  with  Multicultural 

Marketing  Programs 


New  Opportunities 

Multicultural  marketing  is  the  fastest  growing  category 
in  consumer  marketing  today.  National  advertisers  are 
now  specifically  targeting  the  multicultural  marketplace. 
Hiring  specialized  agencies  for  the  purpose  —  creating 
native  language  ads,  buying  ethnic  oriented  media  and 
generating  separate  creative  for  each  multicultural 
community. 

Contacts 

With  this  directory  everyone  tailoring  messages  to 
multicultural  audiences  can  find  the  contacts  they 
need.  Agencies  will  find  potential  clients.  Clients 
will  shop  effectively  for  agencies.  Media  sales  people 
and  media  buyers  will  find  each  other.  Service 
providers  will  quickly  identify  their  best  prospects. 

Organized  by  Multicultural  Community 

Community  specific  organization  allows  for  ease  of  use 
and  quick  targeting  of  the  type  of  organization  needed. 

Cross  Referenced 

Indices  at  the  end  of  the  directory  will  cross-reference 
all  listings  by  geography  (city  and  state),  community 
focus  (Hispanic/Latino,  African  American,  Asian 
American,  GLBT)  and  company  type. 

ORDER  NOW  -  Only  $299* 

To  order  your  copies  of  ADWEEK's  Multicultural 
Marketing  Directory,  just  call  800-562-2706. 


Directories 

•  MEDIAWEEK 


‘Plus  $15  shipping/handling  and  appropriate  sales  tax  in  NY,  CA,  TN,  MA,  IL,  NJ,  PA,  OH,  VA  and  DC. 


EDITORe” 

PUBLISHER 


ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 

Order  your  copies  of  the  world's  best  source  books! 

You'll  find  everything  you  need  to  know  about  doily  and  weekly  newspapers  around  the  world  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book,  the  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Part  1 
provides  the  most  up-to-date  data  on  U.S.,  Canadian  and  foreign  dailies...news,  picture  and  syndicated 
services...equipment/interactive  companies  and  more!  Part  2  covers  weekly  community,  specialty  and  free 
publications.  And  Part  3  is  a  phone  directory  of  all  the  major  players  in  both  daily  and  non-daily  papers. 

Want  to  get  your  hands  on  the  most  comprehensive  data  for  U.S.  and  Canadian  markets?  Turn  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide,  the  only  reference  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  data, 
including  cost  of  living,  crime  ond  quality  of  life  indices...graduation  levels...housing  and  rental  rates... 
relocation  information...exclusive  economic  and  demographic  projections  and  much  morel 


EDITORtJ 

PUBLISHER 


INTERNATIONA!  YEARBOOKS 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  fdrtor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  in  the  format  and  version  I  hove  drasen. 

Name _ _ 

Title _ _ _ 


Company- 
Address— 
City _ 


Slate . 


.Zip. 


QTY: 

)  3-Volume  Set:  $230  each 
)  Volumes  1  &  3:  $1 70  for  both 
)  Volume  I  only:  $140  each 
)  Volume  2  only:  $125  each 
)  Volume  3  only:  $60  each 
)  Online  version  of  the 
international  Year  Book  $895 
Purchase  includes  Vols  1&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Poyoble  to  E£tor  A  Publisher  Year  Book  In  US  dolktrs  only. 

U.S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  ond  handling  pleose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  SdS) 


Charge  my:  JVISA  JMC 

Account  # _ 

Signolure _ 

Phone  # _ 

Fox  i _ 


□  AMEX 

_ Exp.  Dole. 


Poymeni  must  occompony  oil  orders.  DC,  GA,  MD,  MO.  SC  ond  TN 
residents,  pleose  odd  oppropriote  soles  tox.  Cono^  residents,  pleose 
odd  GST.  No  shipping  to  P.O.  boxes.  All  CD-ROM  soles  ore  find. 


For  online  information  coll  1-800-641-2030  or  Print  800-562-2706 


Your  Business  (Check 

one  category  onlyl. 

1.  J  Newspaper 

17.J  Publishing  other 

2.  J  Newspaper 

thon  Newspaper 

Equip.  Mfr. 

18.  J  Real  Estate 

3.  □  Syndicate/ 

20.  J  Food:  Rest./ 

News  Service 

Whisle 

4.  □  Ad  Agency 

21. □  Insuronce 

S.  □  Public  Relations 

22.  □Medio 

firm 

23.  J  Non-profit 

6.  J  legal  firm 

24.  □  Recruiter/ 

7.  J  Government 

Empl.  Agency 

8.  □  Mfr.  -  General 

2S.  □  Mktg./Reseorch 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto 
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mVE  STAMP  ON  AMP 

Nearing  his  retirement,  he  reflects  on  'The  Far  Side’  and  other 
properties  that  fueled  Andrews  McMeel  Publishing’s  growth 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


WHEN  NEWSPAPER  FEATURES  SPAWN  BOOKS, 

most  readers  think  of  three  not-so-little 
words:  Andrews  McMeel  Publishing.  And 
when  AMP  President/CEO  Tom  Thornton 
retires  at  the  end  of  2005,  he’ll  think  of  three 
decades  of  not-so-little  growth  for  the  company  he  headed. 

Thornton  began  working  for  AMP  soon  after  joining  its  sister 
company.  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  as  assistant  to  the  editor  in 
1972.  Over  the  next  few  years,  the  1973-launched  AMP  was  lucky 
if  it  did  $1-2  million  in  annual  sales.  But  today,  the  company  pulls 

in  more  than  $100  million  in  annual  sales  comics  from  various  syndicates  (not  just 


and  publishes  as  many  as  300  new 
titles  each  year. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this 
growth:  AMP  expanded  to 
offer  calendars  as  well  as 
books,  and  formed  two 
separate  sales  units  —  one 
to  place  its  products  in 
bookstores  and  the  other 
to  sell  to  gift  shops,  Wal 
Mart,  Target,  and  other 
retail  outlets.  AMP  also 
began  publishing  books 
and  calendars  based  on 


Universal).  And  much  of  its  business  ended 
up  coming  from  properties  with  little  or  no 
newspaper  pedigree  —  including 
Harry  Potter  calendars  and  Mary 
Engelbreit  books  and  calendars. 

Syndication-spawned  prod¬ 
ucts  “are  a  solid  part  of  our  sales, 
but  not  the  ■ 

Tom  Thornton 
and  several 
AMP  comic 
collections 
published 
under  his 
management. 


majority,”  said 
Thornton,  54,  who 
became  AMFs  presi¬ 
dent  in  1987. 

Yet  the  company  is 
perhaps  best  known 
for  publishing  “The 
Far  Side”  books  and 
calendars  by  Gary  AMP’s  gargantuan 

Larson  that  turbo-  Complete  Far  Side. 

charged  AMP’s  growth  in  the  1980s  and 
’90s.  More  than  40  million  “Far  Side”  comic 
collections  have  been  sold  since  the  first 
came  out  in  1982  with  a  modest  initial 
printing  of 7,500  copies. 

“He’s  a  great  cartoonist,  a  wonderful 
man,  and  a  good  friend,”  Thornton  said 
of  Larson. 

“The  Far  Side”  creator  returned  the  com¬ 
pliment:  “Tom  is  just  plciin  smart,  calm  in  a 
crisis,  and  up  to  his  eyeballs  in  integrity,” 
he  told  E^P.  “That,  to  me,  as  someone  on 
[  the  creative  end  of  things,  is  the  Holy  Grail 
^  in  a  publisher.” 

Why  is  Thornton  leaving  at  a  relatively 
‘  young  age?  “The  company  is  in  great 
shape,”  he  said.  “Otherwise,  I  would  not 
be  retiring.”  And  Thornton  —  wholl  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  advisor/consultant  for  AMP 
1  and  board  member  for  AMP’s  Andrews 
,  McMeel  Universal  (AMU)  parent  — 
wants  to  spend  two  or  three  months  a 
'  year  in  New  Zealand  (where  he  and  his 
wife  have  family),  do  more  volunteer  work 
in  the  Kansas  City  area  (where  he  and 
i  AMU  are  based),  and  spend  more  time 
with  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

Also  fueling  AMP’s  growth  were  Bill 
^  Watterson’s  “Calvin  &  Hobbes” 

books,  which  have  sold 

Cbo^^OeS'  -.orethanSO 

million  copies 
since  the  first 


Oot 
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from  creating  their  Uni¬ 
versal  comics  in  the  mid- 
1990s,  but  their  books  still 
sell.  In  fact,  the  two-vol¬ 
ume,  hardcover,  nearly 
20-pound  Complete  Far 
Side  became  the  most 
expensive  book  ($1.35)  to 
ever  make  The  New  York 
Times  bestseller  list  — 
selling  about  300,000 
copies  since  its  2003 
release.  And,  this  October, 

AMP  will  publish  the 
three-volume  Complete 
Cahnn  ^  Hobbes,  which 
will  have  a  8150  price  tag 
and  a  first  printing  of 
250,000. 

Among  the  currently 
syndicated  comics  that 
.sell  best  when  collected  in 
AMP  books  are  “Get  Fuzzy”  by  Darby 
Conley  of  United  Media,  “Fo.xTrot”  by 
Bill  Amend  of  Universal,  and  “Dilbert”  by 
Scott  Adams  of  United. 

AMP  also  publishes  collections  of  many 
other  comics,  including  Garry  Trudeau’s 


“Doonesbury”  and  Tom 
Wilson’s  “Ziggy”  —  two 
features  that  date  back  to 
the  early  days  of  Univer¬ 
sal,  which  turned  35  on 
Feb.  10.  (Thornton  noted 
that  the  “Ziggy”  property 
helped  AMP  launch  its 
products  into  non-book¬ 
store  outlets.)  On  the 
column  side.  The  Best  of 
DearAbby  was  AMP’s 
first  New  York  Times 
bestseller  in  1981,  and 
the  company  has  also 
done  well  with  books  by 
Chicago  Sun-Times  movie 
critic  Roger  Ebert.  Both 
Ebert  and  “Dear  Abby” 
are  syndicated  by 
Universal. 

AMU  Chairman/ 
President  John  McMeel  praised  Thornton 
(who’s  also  vice  president  of  AMU)  as  a 
man  who  “could  wear  many  hats.  He’s 
terrific  with  authors  and  creators,  has  a 
keen  business  sense,  and  has  been  a  great 
teacher  to  a  number  of  people  who  work 


with  him.  When  Tom  comes  up  with 
something,  you  listen,  because  you  know 
he’s  thought  it  through.” 

McMeel  co-founded  Universal  in  1970  — 
only  two  years  before  Thornton  joined  the 
syndicate  as  a  newly  graduated  University 
of  Missouri  journalism  student.  Thornton 
recalled  wanting  a  newspaper-related  ca¬ 
reer  back  then,  but  unexpectedly  ending  up 
in  book  publishing.  “You  draw  a  line  in  the 
sand,”  he  said,  “and  then  walk  right  over  it.” 

Thornton  —  wholl  be  succeeded  by 
Hugh  Andrews  —  said  one  of  the  best 
things  about  his  career  at  AMP  was  work¬ 
ing  with  its  many  talented  authors.  And 
Larson  said  the  feeling  was  mutual. 

“Over  all  the  years  that  AMP  published 
my  work,  Tom  consistently  and  genuinely 
cared  about  what  I  cared  about,  and  he  in¬ 
stilled  a  sense  in  me  that  he  always  had  my 
back,”  commented  ‘The  Far  Side”  creator. 

“I  mean.  I’m  not  exactly  sure  he’d  give  me 
a  kidney  if  I  needed  one,  but  I  suspect  he’s 
one  of  the  few  publishers  who  would  at 
least  give  it  30  seconds  of  contemplation 
before  declining.  And  I  know  he’d  at  least 
make  some  phone  calls  to  see  if  he  could 
scare  one  up!”  Ill 


Popular  comic  strip  characters 
adorn  many  of  AMP's  calendars. 
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||  NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  ■  ONLINE  ADVERTISING  REVENUES  || 


Feb.  17  close 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Feb.  17 


Gannett  (GCI) 

79.34 

-10.30 

-2.05 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

39.38 

-21.03 

-4.79 

Knight  Ridder(KRI) 

66.99 

-13.78 

0.84 

Tribune  (TRB) 

41.66 

-20.18 

1.26 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

38.25 

-20.35 

-3.82 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

46.95 

-52.75 

-2.71 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

920.00 

1.09 

1.04 

Belo  (BLC) 

24.01 

-13.66 

0.50 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

72.67 

2.61 

4.19 

Media  General  (MEG) 

65.75 

1.78 

5.12 

Lee  (LEE) 

45.40 

-0.55 

3.30 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

323.61 

-3.72 

0.36 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

286.42 

4.56 

1.55 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


STILL  KEEPING  IT  IN  THE  FAMILY 


Longest  Owned  Daily  Newspapers 


Newspaper _ 

The  Deseret  News,  Utah 
The  Daily  Standard,  Ohio 
The  Telegraph,  Dixon,  III. 
Times-Union,  Warsaw,  Ind. 
The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
Daily  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.Y 
Intelligencer  Journal, 
Lancaster  (Penn.)  New  Era 
Cortland  (N.Y)  Standard 
Bellevue  (Ohio)  Gazette 
Butler  (Penn.)  Eagle 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register 


Years  Continuous 
Ownership 


Deseret  News  Publishing  165 

Snyder  Family  154 

Shaw  Newspapers  153 

Williams  Family  150 

The  McClatchy  Co.  147 

Waters  Family  139 

Penn.  Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc.  139 

Geibel  &  Howe  Familes  137 

Callaghan  Family  136 

Wise  Family  136 

Sandusky  Newspapers  135 


Daily  Jefferson  County  Union,  Wis.  Knox  Family 


The  Hour,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Clay  Center  (Kan.)  Dispatch 
The  Republic,  Columbus,  Ind. 
Foster's  Daily  Democrat,  N.H. 
The  Kentucky  New  Era 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette 


Whitton  Family 
Valentine  Family 
Home  News  Enterprises 
Foster  Family 
Hayes  Family 
Schutz  Communications 
Chilton  Family 


The  Chronicle,  Willimantic,  Conn.  Crosbie  Family 


Source:  Dirks.  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


PULITZER,  LEE  FISCAL  FORECAST 


Projected  profit  for  fiscal  3Q  &  4Q  2005 

3Q  2005  4Q  2005 

_ Lee  Pulitzer  combined  Lee  Pulitzer  combined 

Margin  28.5%  18.5%  25.4%  25.8%  19.9%  24.2% 

Source:  Deutsche  Bank  Estimates  and  Company  Data 


Revenues  by  Company  ($MM),  2004  Actual 


Internet 

Company  Revenues 

%change 

YoY 

%  of  Total 
Ad  Revs. 

Newsp. 

Revs, 

Dow  Jones  (a) 

79.7 

16.0% 

8.4% 

6.2% 

Gannett  (f)  >200.0 

48.0% 

4.1% 

3.3% 

Journal  Register  (b,e) 

4.3 

21.9% 

1.7% 

1.3% 

Knight  Ridder  (f) 

114.6 

43.8% 

4.9% 

3.8% 

Lee  (e) 

11.1 

32.6% 

2.2% 

1.6% 

Media  General  (f) 

13.9 

44.1% 

3.0% 

2.5% 

McClatchy  (f) 

42.8 

43.1% 

4.4% 

3.7% 

New  York  Times  (g) 

85.8 

35.0% 

4.2% 

2.7% 

E.W.  Scripps  (c,  e) 

11.3 

32.9% 

2.8% 

2.2% 

Tribune  (e) 

124.8 

32.7% 

3.9% 

3.0% 

Washington  Post  (d) 

63.2 

35.0% 

9.6% 

6.8% 

(a)  Represents  Consumer  Electronic  Publishing  segment, 
including  wsj.com,  licensing,  and  new  business  development 

(b)  Through  the  first  nine  months  of  2004 

(c)  Only  newspaper  division 

(d)  Merrill  Lynch  estimated  full  year  2004  results 

(e)  Represents  internet  advertising  revenues 

(f)  Represents  total  internet  revenues 

(g)  Merrill  Lynch  estimated  NYT  Digital  ad  revenues 

Source:  Merrill  Lynch,  Company  Filings  and  Reports 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2004  performance  compared  to  2003 
GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  Dec.  2004  Gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores  -2%  5% 

Auto  supply/repair  3%  34% 

Books/stationery  stores  21%  96% 

Building  materials  0%  -5% 

Computer  stores  15%  -31% 

Consumer  electronics  15%  24% 

Department  stores  -11%  -4% 

Discount  stores  -9%  23% 

Drug  stores  -49%  -34% 

Food  stores  -4%  -2% 

Furniture  and  accessories  i%  -i% 

Jewelry  stores  15%  14% 

Office  supply  stores  -ii%  -49% 

Sporting  goods  stores  i%  2% 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 

Classified  category  YTD  Gain/loss%  Dec.  2004  Gain/loss% 


Automotive  -4%  -5% 

Education  2%  -3% 

Other  display  classified  -2%  -7% 

Real  estate  4%  13% 

Recruitment  9%  21% 

Source:  f&P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 

If. 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
our  Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  E&P’% 
top  stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


JANUARY 


MIN  PR.\ISK  of  BI  YKR/SKU.ING  R.VI  INGS 
They’re  a  necessary  stop  on  the  way 
to  an  ideal  classifieds  marketplace  —  and 
something  newspapers  will  need  to  em¬ 
brace  to  protect  their  lucrative  classifieds 
business,  Steve  Outing  argues  in  his  Stop 
the  Presses  column. 


07  Aw  ahing  I  he  i.is  r  of  i  he  ofiad 
LI  Former  embed  Dennis  Anderson,  in  a 
Shoptalk,  sweats  out  the  news  on  whether 
his  son  is  among  the  lost  as  a  helicopter 
goes  down  in  Iraq,  killing  31. 


NICK  ANDERSON,  THE  COURIER- JOURNAL,  LOUISVILLE, 
KY./WASHINGTON  POST  WRITERS  GROUP,  JAN.  25 


in  Coi’NTiNG  ON  ABC  Audit  bureau 
ID  tightens  rules,  hires  auditors  after 
a  year  of  circ  scandals. 


Lai  Fxi  Pi.xMK  DEC  ISION  (;of;s  against 
lU  REPOR  i  ERs  Judge  rules  that  Matt 
7  Rc'msfei.d  rips  newspapers  for  Cooper  and  Judith  Miller  must  give  up 

I  ‘.Ar.mor' Fi.AP  The  Pentagon  chief  be-  their  sources  or  go  to  jail, 

latedly  attacks  the  press  for  allegedly  tak¬ 
ing  out  of  context  his  remarks  on  lack  of  Miefer’s  i  ime  i’p?  In  his  Shoptalk  col- 

armored  vehicles  in  Iraq.  Greg  Mitchell  in  umn,  William  E.  Jackson,  Jr.  reveals  that 
Pressing  Issues  presents  his  evidence.  some  others  involved  in  Plame  charges 

feel  Judith  Miller’s  case  is  the  weakest. 

in  Mf:.anwiiii.e,  back  in  the  V^ai.efa 
ID  As  Bruce  Anderson’s  quarrelsome 
AVA  Oregon  suddenly  dies  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  his  old  California  weekly, 
under  a  mellower  owner,  keeps  on  keep¬ 
ing  on,  as  Mark  Fitzgerald  tells  it  in 
Newspaper  Beat. 


FEBRUARY 


JrR>’  finds  Bo.sroN  paper  eibeeed  Judge 
The  Herald  is  ordered  to  pay  $2.1  million 
for  suggesting  a  Superior  Court  judge 
went  too  easy  on  defendants  and  told  a 
rape  victim  to  “get  over  it.” 


IQ  On  the  other 
ID  ILAND  Deep  Throat 
may  be  merely  a  com¬ 
posite,  Greg  Mitchell 
ponders  in  Pressing 
Issues. 


10  John  EHRi.itTi.M.AN 
ID  IRIT.^  BELIEVED 
Kl.SSINCiER  W.AS 

‘Deep  Thro.ai’ 

Reveals  good  friend 
Walter  Anderson,  the 
Parade  magazine  CEO 
and  chairman,  in  an 
interview  with  Greg 
Mitchell. 


11  Chief  Justice  Reiinquist  is  ‘Deep 
1 1  Throat'  So  say  E&P  readers,  in  our 
first-ever  poll  on  the  subject. 


Editors  announce 
AWARDS  ASNE  names 
ill  Deep  Throat’s  its  winners,  with  top 
iciy  revealed?  nods  going  to  reporters 
at  The  Washington  Post  and  The  New 
York  Times. 


‘Jeff  G.annon’  spflaks  In  interview  with  Scon  McCi.elian  talks  ro  us  aboit 

Joe  Strupp,  the  disgraced  ex-reporter  ‘G.a.nnon’  Claims  he  didn’t  know  the 

claims  he  had  no  secret  ties  to  the  White  Talon  News  reporter  used  a  fake  name 
House  and  reveals  he  didn’t  see  that  secret  for  almost  two  years, 
document  in  the  Plame  case,  after  all. 

AP  UAUNCHF>>  FIRST  BLOG  But  we  find 
Sflvttlf:  JOA  b.vitle  Finally  arrives  it  rather  un-bloglike. 

in  State  Supreme  Court. 

17  Now  Ari  Fleischf:r  commf;nts  on 

1J  The ‘Sun’ GOES  DOWN  Judge  rules  If  ‘G.annon’  Former  White  House 
m  against  Baltimore  paper  in  suit  chal-  spokesman  says  ex-reporter’s  boss 
lenging  governor’s  ban  on  two  reporters.  vouched  for  him. 


QQ  Is  PRINT  DivVD?  The  Washington  Post, 
lD  in  a  major  piece,  looks  with  a  skeptical 
eye  on  the  future  of  newspapers. 


‘Unci.e  duke’  is  gone  Hunter  S.  Thomp¬ 
son,  “gonzo”  journalist  and  model  for  a 
“Doonesbury”  character,  shoots  himself 
to  death  after  penning  a  final  article  on 
inventing  a  game  called  “shotgun  golf.” 
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Quipp  System:,  Inc. 

Quipp  Systems,  Inc.,  designs,  manufactures  and 
installs  automatic  material  handling  systems  for 
newspaper  packaging  and  distribution  centers 
since  1983,  Products  include  inserters,  collators 
with  poly-wrappers,  gripper  and  belt  conveyors, 
stackers,  bottomwrappers,  floor  equipment, 
palletizers,  cart  loaders  and  controls  systems. 


Quipp  Systems,  Inc. 
4800  NW  157  Street 
Miami,  FL  33014 


Ph:(305)  623-8700 
Fax:  (305)  623-0980 
info@quipp.com 
www.quipp.com 


Harris  ^aseview' 

THE  MEDIASP^  ^BLISHING  DIVISION 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Flarris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  produaion  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


— EeP- 
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Route  Smart 

TECHNOLOGIES 


The  world's  most  intelligent  routing  system. 

1.800.977.7284 

info@routesmart.com 

www.routesmart.com 

The  RouteSmart  system  automatically... 

■  Balances  carrier  routes 

■  Sequences  subscribers  in  delivery  order 

■  Prints  detailed  turn-by-turn  driving 
directions  for  each  carrier 

■  Integrates  with  existing  subscriber 
management  systems 

Contaa  us  to  coordinate  a  demo 
with  your  route  data. 


MEMBEA  THB  UULLfff  MAftTlNI  QftOUP 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Phone:  (610)  694-9494 
Fax:  (610)  694-0776 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


LACE 


I>Ynaric,  Inc. 


Marc  Banks 
5740  Bayside  Road 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455 
Phone:  (800)  526-0827  Fax:  (757)  363-8016 
vvww.dynaric.com 

Dynaric,  Inc.  is  a  leading  manufacturer  and 
supplier  of  non-metallic  strapping  and  strapping 
equipment  used  by  newspapers.  In  fact,  Dynaric 
supplies  strapping  to  29  of  the  top  30 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Please  contact  Dynaric  to 
learn  more  about  our  strapping  and  newspaper 
strapping  machines. 


A  Pamarco  Technologies  company 
PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
vvvvw.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaaion  of  American  made  produas. 


^  KBA  TKS  WIPAG 

r-  .  Mr  top  DnHrac  Virp  PrpsiHpnt  5alps 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORM/VX/II/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
vvww.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


Mr  Joe  Ondras,  Vice  President  Sales 
WIFAG  USA 
640  Gunby  Road 
Marietta,  GA  30067 
Tel.770  850-8511 
Fax.  770  850-8550 
E-mail  JOEatWIFAG@aol.com 
www.wifag.ch 

On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group.  Production  start  August  2006. 
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Shoptalk 

UiST  ME'  ADVICE 

Are  free  papers  just  another  industry  fad,  or  its  future? 


For  a  supposedly  “mature”  industry  whose  Busi¬ 
nesses  are  always  celebrating  centennials  and  sesqui- 
centennials,  American  newspapers  increasingly  flit 
about  like  anxious  teenagers  —  checking  each  other 
out  for  the  latest  fashion  do’s  and  don’ts. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  industry  needed  a  couple  of  decades  to  coax 
a  critical  mass  of  newspapers  from  letterpress  printing  to  offset,  or 
from  black-and-white  reproduction  to  color.  That  started  changing 
in  the  1990s.  One  day  a  bunch  of  Canadian  papers  began  trimming 
their  page  widths,  and  the  next  day  nearly  every  paper  in  America 


had  converted  to  the  50-inch  web  width. 
Since  then,  daily  newspapers  have  em¬ 
braced  every  fashion  that  walks  down  the 
runway,  from  faux-altematives  to  Spanish- 
language  papers. 

And  now,  newspapers  are  swooning  with 
e.\citement  and  trepidation  at  the  twin 
phenomena  storming  across  the 
Atlantic  like  some  publishing 
version  of  the  ’60s  “British  inva¬ 
sion”  of  mop-top  bands;  the 
tabloid  format,  and  the  free 
general-interest  daily. 

Think  of  the  tabloid  as  The 
Beatles.  A  little  different-look¬ 
ing  mayl)e,  but  well-mannered, 
something  the  kids  really  like 
and  that  doesn’t  overly  annoy 
their  parents.  From  the  Daily 
Telegraph  in  London  to  the  Gotesborgs- 
Ponten  in  Sweden,  even  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  European  papers  are  shedding  their 
dowdy  broadsheet  format  and  becoming 
“compacts.”  Few  American  dailies  have  tak¬ 
en  that  plunge  yet,  but  the  industry  is  busily 
spinning  out  new  tabs  for  young  adults. 
Latinos,  and  other  niches. 

Free  dailies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
Rolling  Stones.  They’re  disrespectful  of 
their  elders.  They  attract  the  wrong  kind 
of  crowd.  They  give  off  a  dangerous  vibe 


somehow.  They  even  unsettle  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  who  is  used  to  being  the  one  unset¬ 
tling  everyone  else  in  the  media.  (He  airs 
a  TV  game  show  that  challenges  an  aban¬ 
doned  child  to  ID  her  father.  He  publishes 
an  English  tabloid  with  dodgily  sourced 
gossip  on  the  front  page  and  bared  breasts 
on  the  third.)  Yet,  as  Jennifer 
Saba’s  cover  story  in  this  issue 
notes,  even  Murdoch  admits 
to  watching  “apprehensively”  as 
free-paper  publisher  Metro  In¬ 
ternational  roils  the  newspaper 
market  with  its  45  commuter 
dailies  on  four  continents. 

The  feeling  is  the  same 
throughout  Europe;  newspa¬ 
pers  trip  over  each  other  to 
convert  to  compacts,  but  are 
far  more  wary  of  going  to  free  distribution. 
It’s  likely  to  work  out  that  way  here,  too. 

Consider  the  opinions  of  Mario  Garcia, 
one  of  the  industry’s  most  fearless  futurists. 
The  designer  preaches  constantly  that 
tabloids  will  one  day  —  and  that  day  will 
come  sooner  rather  than  later  —  be  the 
standard  format  for  American  newspapers. 
But  he  won’t  go  out  on  a  similar  limb  about 
free  distribution. 

“I  don’t  think  that  the  future  belongs  to 
free  newspapers.  Not  at  all,”  he  says  by 


e-mail.  “But  I  think  that  the  future  will  find 
more  of  the  cheap-in-price,  breezy,  colorful, 
compact,  easy-to-read  newspapers  finding 
a  niche  market  in  large  metropolitan  areas.” 
Readers,  he  notes,  want  substance  with 
sparkle.  “And  they  will  feel  better  if  they  pay 
a  little  for  it,”  he  adds. 

Free  papers,  Garcia  argues,  appeal  most¬ 
ly  to  people  who  aren’t  buying  a  newspaper 
anyway.  “However,  more  and  more,  we  find 
that  these  readers  like  a  newspaper  if  it  is 
presented  to  them—  especially  free,  and 
specific^dly  in  a  commuting  environment,” 
he  says.  Like  any  other  kind  of  product 
sampling,  reading  enough  free  papers  may 
convert  the  freeloader  into  a  buyer. 

As  director  of  the  Readership  Institute  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Media  Manage¬ 
ment  Center,  John  Lavine  oversees  the 
bigge.st  readership  research  project  ever 
attempted  by  the  newspaper  industry.  Even 
with  all  that  data,  he  says  it’s  hard  to  gener¬ 
alize  about  free  distribution’s  future  among 
traditional  dailies. 

But  looking  out  on  a  3-  to  10-year  hori¬ 
zon,  Lavine  does  not  dismiss  the  prospect 
out  of  hand.  Consider,  he  says,  metro  dailies 
afflicted  with  subscriber  chum  rates  that 
can  mn  as  high  as  150%.  “With  really  high 
chum  rates,  it  is  a  losing  situation  to  get 
new  paid  customers  to  replace  those  who 
drop  out,”  he  says  by  e-mail.  “When  it  costs 
a  paper  $1.40  to  get  a  new  paid  customer 
and  they  only  take  in  $1  in  circulation 
revenue,  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  think  about  free 
delivery  than  when  a  newspaper  makes 
money  on  circulation.” 

Dailies  might  also  choose  to  be  free  in 
boxes  and  stacks  around  town  but  charge 
for  the  convenience  of  home  delivery,  he 
suggests. 

“Before  a  newspaper  can  even  think 
about  free  or  paid,  however,”  Lavine  adds, 
“its  leadership  needs  to  do  some  serious 
analysis”  about  its  position  in  the  market¬ 
place,  its  competition  and,  especially,  about 
its  customers.  “Isn’t  price  in  some  sense  a 
deflection  from  this  central  issue  —  which 
is  making  a  newspaper  that  is  so  com¬ 
pelling  that  people  will  want  to  regularly 
use  it,  and  will  pay  for  it?”  he  asks.  ‘That 
should  be  the  heart  of  the  discussion.” 

When  American  newspapers  are  giving 
readers  that  kind  of  newspaper,  Lavine 
says,  the  whole  question  of  free  or  paid  will 
be  a  lot  easier  to  decide.  11 
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Global  Viewpoint  is  a  regular  column  without  a  regular  columnist.  Each  week,  Nathan  Gardels  enables  the  world's  most 
prominent  political,  business  and  intellectual  leaders  to  write  about  long-term  trends  and  issues  making  headlines  from 
Baghdad  to  Bangkok.  It's  a  great  way  to  hear  what  the  people  influencing  world  affairs  think  about  issues  ranging  from 
the  prospects  for  Mideast  peace  to  the  possibility  of  a  dirty-bomb  attack  on  a  U.S.  city. 


ALBRIGHT  On  the  U.N.as 
an  'Indispensable  Institution'. 

"The  cliche  about  the  United  Nations 
is  true:  It  would  have  to  be  invented 
if  it  didn't  exist.  So,  yes,  it  is  in  many 
ways  indispensable  as  a  forum  and 
legitimator.  But  the  U.N.  is  just  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  ...It  is  not  a  deroga¬ 
tion  of  our  own  sovereignty  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  others  through  the  U.N. 
Working  with  the  U.N.  and  allies  is 
not  a  Lilliputian  tying-down  of 
America;  it  is  a  force  multiplier." 

-Madeleine  Albright, 
former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  and  a  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 


PERES  On  Arafat. 

"Arafat  is  a  difficult  figure  with  whom 
to  come  to  terms.  He  has  done  more 
than  any  other  leader  to  forge  a 
unique  and  separate  Palestinian  iden¬ 
tity.  He  was  the  voice  and  symbol 
of  the  Palestinian  cause.  His  tireless 
efforts  brought  the  Palestinian  cause 
to  the  forefront  of  the  international 
agenda  and  kept  it  there  for  four 
decades.  Unfortunately,  these  achieve¬ 
ments  came  all  too  often  by  way  of 
the  sword." 

— Shimon  Peres,  former  prime  minister  of 
Israel.  He  shared  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1994  with  Yastr  Arafat  and  Yitzhak  Rabin. 


SCHLESINGER  On  Bush's 
Faith-Based  Presidency. 

"In  recent  years  the  religious  right 
has  made  an  alliance  with  right-wing 
Catholics  over  abortion  and  with 
right-wing  Jews  over  the  Holy  Land. 
Such  alliances  have  given  the  evangeli¬ 
cals  a  measure  of  political  respectabil¬ 
ity.  ...  It  may  be  that  evangelicals  now 
outnumber  mainline  Protestants.  The 
religious  right  constitutes  President 
Bush's  political  base,  and  the  result 
is  the  first  faith-based  presidency  in 
American  history." 

Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  American  historian 
and  top  aide  to  U.S.  president  John  F.  Kennedy. 
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To  add  these  and  other  authoritative  voices  to  your  newspaper,  call  800-245-6536 
or  e-mail  tmssales@tribune.com.  Outside  the  United  States,  call  +1-312-222-4444. 
Read  the  latest  columns  at  www.tmsfeatures.com. 
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Hearst  Newspapers 


The  two  pieces  of  the  grounded  freighter  Selendong  Ayu,  on  the  rocks  in  the  Aleutians.  At  right,  a  memorial  service  in  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  tor  the  ship's  six 
crewmen  who  were  lost  at  sea. 


Why  an  accident  in  the  icy 
waters  of  Alaska  was  a  hot 
local  story  in  Seattle. 


From  left:  Joshua  Trujillo,  Mike  Lewis,  Robert  McClure,  Lisa  Sfiffler,  Eric  Nalder 


photographer  Joshua  Trujillo  provided  outstand¬ 
ing  coverage  from  the  scene.  Environmental 
reporters  Lisa  Stiffler  and  Robert  McClure  stayed 
on  top  of  developments  from  Seattle.  Readers 
also  had  the  advantage  of  coverage  by 
investigative  reporter  Eric  Nalder. 


On  Dec.  8,  the  freighter  Selendong  Ayu  went 
aground  in  the  Aleutians,  causing  the  worst 
Alaskan  oil  spill  since  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill  in  1 989. 
It  happened  1 ,950  miles  from  Seattle,  but  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  recognized  that  the 
disaster,  which  claimed  six  lives,  had  special 
interest  to  its  readers. 


Nalder  won  one  of  his  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
reporting  on  the  hazards  of  oil  tankers.  Because 
he  was  uniquely  qualified  to  analyze  the 
Selendong  Ayu  disaster  in  real  time,  he  gave 
a  compelling  portrait  of  the  tragedy  and 
how  it  could  have  been  avoided.  You  can  get 
more  on  this  story  at  seattlepi.com/alaskaspill 


The  freighter  had  started  out  from  Seattle, 
passing  through  environmentally  fragile  Puget 
Sound,  as  do  hundreds  of  ofher  similarly 
laden  ships.  Also,  the  accident  endangered 
fishing  grounds  vital  to  the  Seattle  fleet. 


Overcoming  challenging  logistics  and  braving 
foul  weather,  P-l  reporter  Mike  Lewis  and 


Hearst  Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 


